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A closer look at the lunar eclipse 





Photos by Jacob Shumway 


The lunar eclipse on Saturday, Nov. 8 was a treat for the eyes. 




















Crowning achievement: St. Michael’s own 


Senior Ashleigh Ward to compete in the National American Miss Pageant 


By Liz Logan 
News Editor 


Senior Ashleigh Ward has 
been. chosen as Miss New 
Hampshire to compete in the 
National American Miss Pageant 
held in Disneyland on Nov. 30. 

Ward will compete against 
girls from around the country in 
her particular ‘age group. The 
ages of pageant participants 
range from 6 to 21, with one rep- 
resentative from each 
picked to participate in their 
respective age groups. 

The winner of the pageant 
will take home $3,000 in scholar- 
ship money, small prizes and 
trips to reign as National 
American Miss, Ward said. 

The National American Miss 
Pageant is different from the typ- 
ical southern pageants, Ward 
said. In most pageants, little girls 
wear a lot of make-up; the 
National American Miss Pageant 
stresses naturalness and does not 
allow make-up for the younger 
divisions, she said. 

To gain the title of Miss New 
Hampshire, the selections were 
based upon photographs, essays, 
resumes and a phone interview, 
Ward said. 

In her essays, Ward 
expressed how St. Michael’s has 
been a way to discover her inde- 
pendence. Ward also acknowl- 
edged her friends and family for 
helping her get so far. 

The phone interview was the 


state 


final decision factor of Ward’s 
acceptance as Miss New 
Hampshire. 

“T got the call at 11 p.m. one 
night right after I had got back 
from play practice,” Ward said. 

While she was unprepared, 
Ward managed to pull it all 
together, by doing her best and 
being completely honest in her 
answers. 

Ward 
from the pageant director the 
next day that she had made the 


received. the news 


cut. 


“It was really cool to find out 
I won,” Ward said. “My house- 
mates were so excited they put up 
‘Home of Ms. N.H’ on the doors 
outside our townhouse.” 

Preparing for a National pag- 





Photo by Jacob Shumway 
Ashleigh Ward will represent the 
state of New Hampshire in the 
National American Miss Pageant. 


eant takes time, hard work and 
money. 

Ward has been physically 
training for the pageant since she 
found out a few weeks ago; how- 
ever, the time frame which she 
has is tight, usually for Nationals, 
there is almost a year to get ready, 
Ward said. 

“I am going to do my best 
and try to get everything done 
before I go out there,” Ward said. 

Ward 


about the expenses for her to par- 


also has to worry 
ticipate. 

“Pageants are extremely 
Ward Sb ne 
price range goes from the mini- 
mum of about $2,000 to a maxi- 
mum of $6,000 being spent.” 

Money for dresses, travel 
expenses and beauty supplies 
accumulate into a huge part of 
her budget. Ward has asked the 
St. Michael’s community for 
donations. Dresses for the pag- 
eant have been donated by the St. 
Michael’s Theater Department, 
and her’entry fee has been donat- 
ed by the St. Michael’s Drama 
Club. She has asked President 
Mare vanderHeyden, the St. 
Michael’s Women Center and the 
Wilderness Program for dona- 
tions. 

Ward is pleased with all the 
help she has received from St. 
Michael’s. 

“I know that I would not 
have been able to do this without 
the support of my friends, clubs 
and organizations helping me 


expensive,” said. 


out. It will be a wonderful experi- 
ence and I know I owe it all to the 
St. -Mike*s community,” Ward 
Said. 

With all the excitement for 
the pageant, Ward ‘said she must 
buckle down and concentrate on 
balancing the preparation of the 
event and her academics. 
remember © St. 
Mike’s stuff comes first right 


“I need to 
now. It is very easy to get caught 
up in this pageant,’ Ward said. “I 
know there are obligations I need 
to finish here and now.” 

Ward is excited to travel to 
California to take in the experi- 
ences of the competition. Every 
pageant brings a new sense of 
appreciation, Ward said. 

“It’s 
these pageants, 
always something you find out 
about yourself when you are 
there,” Ward said. 

Ward has competed in many 
pageants growing up. When she 
was 10 years old, she won Miss 
Pre-Teen. She 
New Hampshire Junior Teen and 
during -her first year at St. 
Michael’s she won Miss New 
Hampshire Teen. 

Each pageant has helped 
Ward to build more self confi- 
dence. Even in a loss, the ability 
to get back there and try again 
builds strength and character, she 
said. 


always a challenge 


and there’s 


also was Miss 


See Pageant, Page 4 














Friday, Oct. 31 


12:04 a.m. Mischief at 300s 
Townhouses 

12:50 a.m. Safety incident at 
Linnehan Hall 

12:56 a.m. Alcohol violation at 
Linnehan Hall 

2:12 a.m. Escort/ride at Purtill 
9:31 a.m. Towed vehicle at 
Ryan Hall 

9:32 a.m. Towed vehicle at 
Ryan Hal] 

12:08 p.m. Lockout at Ryan 
Hall 

8:39 p.m. Alcohol violation at 
Hamel Hall 

8:43 p.m. Suspicious person at 
North Campus 

11:02 p.m. Drunkenness at 
Purtill Hall 

11:09 p.m. Suspicious person 
at 200s Townhouses 

11:14 p.m. Drunkenness at 
200s Townhouses 

11:24 p.m. Fire alarm at 
Cashman Hall 

11:42 p.m. Alcohol violation at 
Alliot 
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Saturday, Nov. 1 


12:16 a.m. 911 hangup at 
Alliot 

12:20 a.m. Drunkenness at 
Alliot : 

12:44 a.m. Drunkenness at 
Alliot 

12:44 a.m. 911 hangup at the 
Quad 

2:12 a.m. Fire at Joyce Hall 
4:41 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan 
Hall 

6:01 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan 
Hall 

6:45 a.m. Vandalism at 
Bergeron 

7:34 a.m. Towed vehicle at 
Ryan Hall 

9:36 a.m. Trespass at Hamel 
Hall 

1:14 p.m. Vandalism at 400s 
Townhouses 

§:21 p.m. 911 hangup at 
Tarrant 

7:14 p.m. 911 hangup at ft Alliot 
9:17 p.m. 911 hangup at 
Nicolle Hall 

10:02 p.m. Odor violation at 
Joyce Hall 





11:31 p.m. Suspicious person 
at Ryan Hall 


Sunday, Nov. 2 


1:54 a.m. Noise complaint at 
100s Townhouses 

1:57 a.m. Vandalism at 300s 
Townhouses 


_ 2:05 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan 


Hall 

1:20 p.m. 911 hangup at 
College Parkway 

4:03 p.m. Medical assist at 
Alumni Hall 

4:46 p.m. Fire alarm at St. 
Joseph’s 

5:36 p.m. oll hangup at the 
Quad 

7:04 p.m. Power outage at 
Alumni Hall 

7:17 p.m. 911 hangup at 
Nicolle Hall 


Monday, Nov. 3 


8:16 a.m. Towed vehicle at 
McCarthy 


8:43 a.m. Towed ved: at 
‘Tarrant — 


St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the Oct. 31-Nov. 6 Security report. Compiled by Director of Security Peter Soons. _ 


9 am. Vandalism at Ryan hall 


6:11 p.m. Escort/ride at Hoel 


Hall 

9:21 p.m. Medical assist at 
Tarrant 

9:47 p.m. Hodson Hall 


Tuesday, Noy. 4 


1:57 a.m. Unsecured door at 
International Commons 

3 a.m. Lockout at Ethan Allen 
8:04 a.m. Towed vehicle at 
Ryan Hall 

11:50 a.m. Lockout at Joyce 
Hall 

11:57 a.m. Suspicious person at 
Cashman Hall 

4:30 p.m. Lockout at Lyons 
Hall 

7:31 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan 
Hall 


Wednesday, Nov. 5 


1:31 a.m. Escort/ride at 
Linnehan Hall _ 

_ 3:35 a.m. Security issue at St. 
Edmund’s Hall 

5:25 am. . Parking enforcement 












at Ryan Hall 
8:07 a.m. Lockout at Linnehan 
Hall 


~ 11 a.m. Lockout at Founders 


Hall 

9:27 p.m. Power outage at 
Linnehan Hall 

10:30 p.m. Odor violation at 
Ryan Hall 


Thursday, Nov. 6. 


12:19 a.m. Parking enforce- 
ment at 300s Townhouses 
12:23 a.m. Vehicle stop at 
Campus Rd. ee 
12:36 a.m. Safety incident at 
Purtill Hall : 
1:37 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan 
Hall 

6:32 a.m. Trespass at 300s © 
Townhouses | 

4:40 p.m. Lockout at ee 
Hall 

9:01 p.m. Odor violation at 
Ryan Hall 

9:44 p.m, Odor violation at 
Ryan Hall — 

11:05 p.m. Noise complaint at 
Linnehan Hall oS 


Journalism ee tackles the ough questions” 


By Katie Mazurek 
News Editor 


Never be afraid: to ask ques- 
tions. Helen Thomas has lived 
by this philosophy, but recently it 
has gotten her into a bit of trou- 
ble. 

Thomas is the “Dean” of the 
White House Press Corps. She 
has covered every presidency 
since the Kennedy administra- 
tion. She is well known for ask- 
ing the pressing questions that 
need to be answered. 

Thomas, known by many as 
the woman in the front row wear- 
ing a red dress, will be the first 
guest lecturer in a series present- 
ed by the Vermont Women 
Speakers Bureau on Sunday, 
Nov. 16. 

Thomas was recently banned 


QUOTE OF THE WEEK 


“Every two years, the 
American politics 
industry fills the air- 
waves with the most 
virulent, scurrilous, 
wall-to-wall character 
assassination of near- 
ly every political prac- 
titioner in the country, 
and then declares 
itself puzzled that 
America has lost trust 
in its politicians.” 


~Charles Krauthammer 


courtesy of annabelle.net 


from the front row because of 

questions that she has been pos- 

ing to the Bush administration. 
She will discuss what hap- 


pened. at her lecture, : The front: 


row. banishment has not stopped 
her from doing what she does 
best, questioning authority. 

Thomas will be coming to 
the Sheraton Hotel in Burlington 
to give her views on George W. 
Bush, the presidency, and his 
policies. | Thomas will also 
address Iraq, the state of the 
union, world perception, and the 
importance of an independent 
media. 

Thomas is a graduate of 
Wayne State University and has 
30 honorary degrees. 

Thomas has been in the jour- 
nalism field for 40 years. She 
was the White House Bureau 
Chief for United Press 


Photo courtesy of Margaret Michniewicz 


Helen Thomas will speak at the 
Sheraton Hotel this Sunday. 


International from 1974 to 2000. 
Currently, she is a columnist for 
Hearst Newspapers. 


Reality Spring Break ‘04 


As featured in: "The Real Cancun " Movie! 
Lowest Prices, Free Meals and Free Parties 


Book before Oct 31st. 
Free Trips for Groups! \~ 


Our 17th Year! 


“tig 


Sun Splash Tours 


1.800.426.7710 
www.sunsplashtours.com 








Helen Thomas 


Lecture 


Whenz “Sunday - Noverniber’ 
16, 2003 at 2 p.m. 


Where: Sheraton Hotel - 
Williston Road - Burlington, 
Vermont 


Cost: General admission: 
$20.00 per person 

General admission’ and 
Private Reception immedi- 
ately following speech: 
$50.00 per person 


Tickets: . Call the Vermont 
Woman office 802-861- 
6200 using Mastercard or 
Visa. Or send a check to: 
Vermont Woman, 4 Laurel 
Hill, Suite 5,° South’ 
Burlington, Vermont 05403 


courtesy of weather.com ~ 


Wed 50/36 
showers 


Thu 39/27 
“snow showers 


Fri 40/25 
snow showers/wind 


Sat 43/34 
partly cloudy 


Sun 43/32 
snow showers 


Mon 44/29 
rain/snow showers ~ 


Tue 40/29 
mostly cloudy 
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courtesy of jeopardy.com 


Ill take religion 
for a thousand, Alex 


Jeffrey Trumbower, religious studies 
_ professor, to appear on Jeopardy 


By Katie Mazurek 
News Editor 


When Jeffrey Trumbower, a 
religious studies professor at St. 
Michael’s, heard that there would 
be tryouts for Jeopardy in 
Burlington this past June, he was 
determined to earn a place on one 
of the most popular game shows. 

“T had always said that if 
they ever came around here, | 
would try out,” Trumbower said. 

Almost 1,200 people 
showed up in front of Filene’s in 
Burlington to audition to be on 
the show. Everyone was given a 
10 question written test. The 
pool was narrowed down to 150 
people, Trumbower said. 

Those 150 were asked to 
return .the next day to. the 
Radisson Hotel. From there, the 
crowd was split into three groups 
of 50, and they were then given a 
50 question written test. 

They were then cut down 
even more. Close to 20 in 
Trumbower’s group of 50 passed, 
and the rest were dismissed. 
Sixty people from the Burlington 
area were put into the top ranks, 
and they played mock games 
with each other, Trumbower said. 

“There were people staring 
at us and taking notes as we 
played,” Trumbower said. “I’m 
sure that they were writing things 
like would or wouldn’t do well 
on television.” 

The prospective contestants 
were then told that their names 
would remain in their files for a 
year, and they may or may not be 
called, Trumbower said. 

There was a graduate from 
St. Michael’s in Trumbower’s 
group. Aimee deLaricheliere 
was called immediately in July 
and the show was aired in 
September. 

She won something like $17, 
200, Trumbower said. 

When Trumbower heard 
about deLaricheliere’s experi- 
ence, he wondered if he would be 
called. 

Sure enough, he received the 
phone call. 

Trumbower will be flying 
out to Los Angeles to tape on 
Dec. 2 and 3. Trumbower will sit 
in room with a pool of other 
applicants and sit in a room and 
wait to be called. There is a good 
chance that he will be on a show. 

There is always that chance 
that J may not be; if there is some 
bizarre circumstance I might not 


be called. But, there a 98 percent - 


chance that I will be on a show, 
Trumbower said. 

Trumbower was told to bring 
three changes of clothes. If he 
wins they tape the next episode 
right away. Ten episodes are 
taped in two days, five on 
Tuesday and five on Wednesday, 
Trumbower said. 

If Trumbower does get on, 
he will have to sign a contract 
saying that he will not disclose 
the winner. The shows taped in 
December will not be aired until 
February or March. Trumbower 
will be informed while he is 
there, he said. 

So, is he confident? 

“T think a lot of the show is 
luck,” Trumbower said. “I’ve 
watched the show every night 
since they called and some nights 
I think I could have done really 
well, but the other night all the 
contestants knew the final 
answer and J didn’t. I don’t want 
to make too big a deal of it.” 

The contestants have to pay 
their fare out there, but third 
place gets $1,000. So 
Trumbower figures that even if 
he goes and comes in third, the 
cost of his trip will be covered. 

Only the winner gets to 
keeps the money and come back 
for the next show with the oppor- 
tunity to win more. 

Junior Eamonn Farrington 
has had Trumbower as an advisor 
for three years and is impressed 
with Trumbower’s accomplish- 
ments so far. 

“I’m sure that he will do 
well,” Farrington said. “From my 
experience with him in class, I 
know that he is a very intelligent 
man.” 

Raymond Patterson, another 
professor in the religious studies 
department, is confident that 
Trumbower will do well, at least 
in certain categories. 

“Let’s just say, he should be 
really good on the biblical ques- 
tions,” Patterson said. 

Trumbower is somewhat 
nervous for the taping. He has 
taken a “we’ll just have to see 
what happens” attitude towards 
the whole game show. 

“My biggest fear is that a 
category I know well, like Old 
Testament, will come up, and Ill 
blow it,” Trumbower said. “I'd 
be so embarrassed; I think it 
would be hard to recover.” 


Pulling for fun causes 
more than just alarm 


Students who pull false alarms face fines or even dismissal 


By Brenden Caffery 
Staff Writer 


Students have all been 
woken up at 3 a.m. out of a dead 
sleep to the loud and obnoxious 
squeals of the fire alarms, some- 
times multiple times in one night. 
The experience is not enjoyable, 
especially when 8 a.m. classes 
are only three hours away. 

“T think that was one of the 
worst parts of living in the 
dorms,” junior Brian Hingston 
said. “Being woken up three 
times in one night because some- 
one thinks it’s funny to pull a fire 
alarm for no reason is not cool at 
all.” 

Many students attribute false 
alarms to people trying to get 
some attention. 

“People must think they’re 
funny for doing it, but it’s a real- 
ly stupid joke,” Junior Margie 
Morley said. “They inconven- 
ience 200 people for no reason at 
all. They get old real fast.” 

Fire alarms are so common 
that people don’t think about the 
effects. There are consequences, 
and more importantly, if the per- 
son who pulled it is caught, he is 
in for a lot more trouble than he 
bargained for. 

The student guide code says 
that the person who has been 
caught is immediately referred to 
the judicial review board. The 
student will be fined between 
$100 and $500 and be eligible for 


suspension or even dismissal 


from the school, said Lou 
DiMasi, director of residential 
life and assistant dean of stu- 
dents. 

The perpetrator risks not 
only punishment from the school, 
but also from the state. 

Pat Kernan, captain of the St. 
Michael’s fire unit, said that false 
fire alarms involve a lot more 
people than one would think. 

“We put so many people at 
risk with the lights and trucks,” 
Kernan said. “There can actually 
be state monetary fees up to 
$1,000.” 

When any fire alarm is 
pulled, St. Michael’s Fire and 
Rescue and the Colchester Fire 
Department respond to the scene. 
Both divisions work together, 
and if additional help is needed 
for a real emergency, it is called 
in from the surrounding areas, 
Kernan said. 

“When we respond to the 
alarms, no matter what, we 
always respond with the highest 
level of safety,” Kernan said. “If 
it’s a legitimate call, we have 
absolutely no problem respond- 
ing. 

The issue is that people are 
pulling them and there is no rea- 
son. 

One of the largest problems 











Photo illustration by Stefan Botchev 


In 2000, there were 85 false fire alarms in Ryan Hall alone. 


“We get so many 
[alarms] we some- 
times tend to let our 
guard down. You 
can't let your guard 
down.’ 


Pat Kernan, 
captain of the St. Michael’s 
fire unit 


with fire alarms is the safety fac- 
tor. Because St. Michael’s fire 
and rescue service the entire area 
and not just St. Michael’s, 
responding to a false alarm pre- 
vents them from servicing others 
with a real emergency. 

“We don’t know if it’s not 
legitimate,” Kernan said. “We go 
in as if the whole place will be 
burnt down.” 

If the alarms are continually 
discovered to be false, the resi- 
dents begin to not care about 
them. Last year, there was a real 
fire in Ryan Hall. While the fire 
squad were doing room- to- room 
checks, they found six students 
still sleeping in the building. 

“We get so many [alarms] 
we sometimes tend to let our 
guard down,” Kernan said. “You 
can’t let your guard down.” 

There are times when alarms 
will be set off accidentally, by 
something like burnt food or 
smoking, DiMasi said. 

“Id rather have a false alarm 
because someone burnt food 
instead of intentionally pulling 
the alarm,” Kernan said. 


Many of the false alarms the 
school deals with are drinking 
related, DiMasi said. 

“T don’t know why people 
feel the need to pull an alarm 
when they’re drunk,” Hingston 
said. “I do a lot of stupid stuff 
when I’m drunk, but pulling an 
alarm is just plain obnoxious.” 

Senior Mark Hamylak, who 
was a resident assistant for 2 
years, dealt with a lot of fire 
alarms. He saw kids who had a 
little bit too much to drink get in 
trouble for pulling them. 
However, there were also those 
who were not drunk. 

“T caught this kid pulling one 
once who wasn’t drunk,” 
Hamylak said. “He was on his 
way out for a cigarette and he just 
decided to pull it. But I do think 
that a lot of the alarms do have to 
do with drunkenness because 
they seem to happen in the 
evenings or on the weekends.” 

There were some over- 
whelming statistics from the pre- 
vious years. 

“Over the past couple years 
the students have been really 
good,” Kernan said. 

In 2000, there were around 
85 fire alarms in Ryan Hall alone, 
Kernan said. 

“T think fake fire alarms are 
pulled for somebody’s self-grati- 
fication,” Hamylak, said. “I don’t 
see why anyone would want to 
pull one other than that.” 
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News 








Aeschylus’ “Prometheus Bound” 


St. Michael's College 





There are 4 





“Women leaders across generations” 


Former Gov. Kunin and other women from the area will hold a 
panel on women leaders. The discussion will be on Tuesday, Nov. 
18, at 7 p.m. in the International Commons. 


News Briefs 


will present what has been called 
Greek dramas.” 
ofessor of fine 


sh 





‘one of |} 
The play will be directed by Kirk 


arts. St. Michael’s students will 


ows at 8 p.m. starting on Nov.12 |} 
lt will be performed in the McCarthy Arts Center, 





There will be seven 


Vermont women leaders, including Kunin, Elizabeth Bankowski, the 
former vice president of Ben and Jerry's, and Rose Pulliam, the 
executive director of the Vermont network against domestic violence 
and sexual assault. The program is free and open to the public. 





Royal Hartigan Ensemble to perform 


The Royal Hartigan Ensemble will present a mixture of modern 
jazz and world music. The performance will be held on Thursday, 
Nov. 20 at 8 p.m. in the McCarthy Arts center. There is no charge 


for the concert. 


Percussionist Royal Hartigan, the leader of the 


ensemble, graduated from St. Michael’s College in 1968. 





Pass a SE eae | 


Pageant: Ward to compete 


Continued from Page 1 


“T have won a few pageants, 
but I have also lost a few too,” 
Ward said. “Of course it’s disap- 
pointing, but I feel that I have 
learned from these experiences. 
You can’t always win, and that 
makes winning so much better 
when you do.” 

The National American Miss 
Pageant will have four deciding 
factors as to who will reign as the 
American Miss. Formal 
wear, personal introduction, and 
interview will each count as 30 
percent. Community involve- 
ment is counted as ten percent, 
Ward said. 

The judging process is much 
more than picking a pretty face, 
even though many view a pag- 
eant as just that. 

“Pageants have a bad reputa- 


next 


tion for only being about beauty, 
and it is hard to convince some- 
one otherwise .without them 
being involved,” Ward said. “I 
strongly feel that standing on 
stage in front of hundreds of peo- 
ple and trusting that you will be 
true to yourself and as honest as 
you can be, takes both skill and 
intelligence.” 

The National American Miss 
Pageant is a great achievement 
for Ward. She hopes to take it in 
stride and leave with some great 
experiences. 

“T just hope to do well out 
there and represent my state and 
my school as best I can,” Ward 
said. “My goal is to make some 
friends and to just have fun. If I 
win National American Miss, it 
will be unbelievable. If I don’t, 
it’s not the end of the world.” 


- Ge dice fen} 5 15 a more 
and Receive the Second Entree 
at 1/2 Price 


~ Second entree must be of equal or ae 


Mad ~ 


Coupon Not Valid With Opber : 


Spring Break '04 with 
StudentCity.com & MAXIM! 


Free Trips, Cash, & VIP as a Campus Rep! 
Book early for FREE MEALS, FREE 


DRINKS and Lowest Price Guarantee! 
To reserve, visit www.studentcity.com or 


Call 1-888-SPRINGBREAK! 








Democrats ‘Rock the Vote’ in Boston 


By Jane Black 
U-WIRE (DC BUREAU) 


WASHINGTON-—Young 
voters and Democratic presiden- 
tial hopefuls stood face-to-face 
Tuesday night in Boston, as can- 
didates answered questions rang- 
ing from marijuana use to posi- 
tions on homosexuals serving in 
the military. 

Over 500 college students 
from all over the county packed 
into Boston’s historic Fanueil 
Hall for a 90-minute forum aired 
live. on CNN. Nicknamed 
“America Rocks the Vote,” the 
event was moderated by CNN’s 
Anderson Cooper and sponsored 
by CNN and Rock the Vote. 

“We wanted to do a debate 
that wasn’t business as usual,” 
said Julianna Evans, a senior 
spokeswoman for CNN. “We 
needed a way for the candidates 
to show young voters who they 
really are, not give rehearsed 
speeches on health care or the 
environment.” 

Many of the questions from 
students concerned domestic 
issues such as how the candidates 
would turn around the economy 
and the rising costs of education. 

“This event put the burden 


Tech Nine 
Bindings 


on the candidates to start address- 
ing issues of concern fo a new 
generation of voters,’ said Ara 
Khachatourian, a campaign 
director for Rock the Vote, 
partisan organization that coordi- 


a non- 


nates voter registration drives 


A more controversial part of 


the night took place when Cooper 
asked former Vermont Gov. 
Howard Dean to. explain a com- 
ment he made earlier this week 
that he wanted to be the candi- 
date for “guys with Confederate 
flags on their pickup trucks.” 

“T think we need to talk to 
white Southern workers about 
how they vote, because when 
white people and black people 
and brown people vote together 
in this country, that’s the only 
time that we make social 
progress, and they need to come 
back to the Democratic Party,” 
said Dean to the audience, in 
defense of his comment. 

The Rey. Al Sharpton and 
Sen. John Edwards of North 
Carolina both criticized Dean for 
not admitting his comment was 
wrong. 

Dean, Edwards and Sen. 
John Kerry of Massachusetts all 
admitted to using marijuana in 
the past. Former Sen. Carol 


Moseley Braun of  T[llinois 
declined to answer the question. 

While in the past a presiden- 
tial candidate has spoken with 
young voters, this was the first 
time that many candidates gath- 
ered in a forum. with college stu- 
dents. 

\ debate solely focused on 
appealing to the youth vote got 
students attuned to the issues,” 
said Jenni Lee, an intern for the 
John Kerry for President cam- 
paign and student from George 
Washington University. Lee 
watched the forum on television 
with other George Washington 
students. 

While the majority of attend- 
ing students were from Boston- 
area schools, young voters from 
all over the country were repre- 
sented in the forum. Thousands 
of questions were also submitted 
via the Internet and wireless elec- 
tronic devices. 

Of the nine Democratic can- 
didates only Rep. Dick Gephardt 
of Missouri did not attend, 
instead campaigning in Iowa. 


—U-Wire 
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Knowledge is best hope for lessening cultural gaps 


Staff Editorial 
Oregon Daily Emerald 
(U. Oregon) 


EUGENE, Ore. — As recent 
attacks in Iraq have set in the 
‘minds of Americans and, no 
doubt, of residents of the Middle 
East, an abysmal mutual gap of 
understanding still plagues rela- 
tions between the Islamic world 
and the West. The history of cul- 
tural conflict is lengthy: 

In 1999, Arabs and Muslims 
called for the closure of the 
Burger King in Maale Adumim, 
the largest Israeli settlement in 
the West Bank. When the Israeli 
franchisee refused to close shop, 
groups called for an international 
boycott of the burger giant 
because the outlet was sited on 
what the executive director of 
American Muslims for Jerusalem 
dubbed “stolen land.” (Israel 
seized the land in 1967’s Six-Day 
War.) The restaurant was closed 
on. Saturdays, the Jewish 
Sabbath, and followed Jewish, 
but not Muslim, dietary laws. 
Burger King Corp. shut down the 
franchise later that year. 

Paul Marshall, a senior fel- 
low at Freedom House’s Center 
for Religious Freedom, wrote in a 


Townhall.com guest commentary 
that “One distinctive feature of 
Western analysts is that terrorists’ 
explicit goals are often ignored, 
and instead their actions are mis- 
read as reactions to Israel, third 
world poverty, or American uni- 
lateralism.” 

And, “in-> 1997, .Iran’s 
Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, a 
speakerbox of hyper-nationalism 
and intolerance, blasted “unethi- 
cal” Western interference in the 
so-called Islamic revolution: 
“This ethical quagmire will ... 
engulf the present Western civi- 
lization and wipe it out.” 

During a speech given to stu- 
dents at Georgetown University 
just a few months after the Sept. 
11 terrorist attacks, former 
President Bill Clinton faulted 
certain Middle East regimes for 
misperceptions about the West: 
“In the complex combustible 
mixture of a lot of these coun- 
tries, a lot of the governments 
allow people to go into the 
mosques and demonize us, and 
demonize the West and demonize 
Christianity and demonize Jews, 
because as long as they do that, 
they think they’re shifting the 
heat of popular distress off of the 
governments.” 


As with many problems, 
from the personal to the plane- 
tary, the essence of hashing out 
misunderstanding is communica- 
tion. 

Clinton agrees. 

“We need to do a better job 
of getting the facts out,” he said 
in the same Georgetown speech. 
“Most Muslims in the Middle 
East, I guarantee you, don’t know 
(that) the last time we used our 
military power was to protect 
poor Muslims in Bosnia and 
Kosovo.” 

But citing simple communi- 
cation and open arms as a 
panacea has all the effectiveness 
of a public service announcement 
on C-SPAN 2; anyone who thinks 
differently is shortsighted or has 
a rhetorically indefensible bone 
to pick. 

Even in the modern world of 
the superconnected and the 
media-aware, most international 
communication flows through 
several major mass media outlets. 
The relative merits of this 
arrangement aside, the sound- 
byte-oriented format of cable 
news — CNN and Al-Jazeera 
alike — is ill-suited to conveying 
subtleties necessary for cultural 


the Israel-Palestine conflict nor 
the Iraqi occupation showiag 
signs of sunny news, even widely 
accepted cultural tolerance often 
seems too bullish a goal. 

Rather than propose a com- 
prehensive policy solution — 
which is clearly outside the scope 
of this editorial, anyway — we 
suggest a more microcosmic 
response: Learn more about 
Islamic language and idea and 
the context of those ideas. Read 
through Omar  Khayyam’s 
“Rubaiyat,” or thumb through “A 
Thousand and One Nights.” If 
you’re reading this and you’re a 
resident of the Middle East, read 
through Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” 
or Adam Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations.” 

This is no end in itself, and 
almost certainly won’t in itself 
stop catastrophic cultural con- 
flict. But knowledge is a place to 
start. 

As James Madison sagely 
observed, “The advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge is the 
only guardian of true liberty.” 


—U-Wire 


Imported 
medicines 
should be legal 


Staff Editorial 
The Lariat (Baylor U.) 


WACO, Texas — Millions of 
Americans cannot afford to pay 
for prescription medications, and 
many resort to traveling to 
Mexico and Canada to find 
cheaper alternatives to domestic 
products. 

Recently, amidst talks of 
Medicare reform, lawmakers 
began to consider allowing the 
import of Canadian prescription 
drugs, a move that would intro- 
duce less expensive medications 
into the entire American market. 

Although the details of the 
plan have not been fully dis- 
cussed, preliminary talks center 
on making it easier for pharma- 
cists, wholesalers and individu- 
als to import Canadian prescrip- 
tion drugs and also giving the 
Food and Drug Administration 
increased funds and authority to 
police the market. 

Opponents of the measure 
claim the flood of foreign drugs 
into the American market will 
expose consumers to unknown 
dangers. 

Until the United States gov- 
ernment finds a way to make 
both medical insurance and pre- 
scription coverage more afford- 
able for all citizens, the import of 
Canadian medications is the 
most feasible option to ensure 
the health of the nation. 

Medicare currently has no 
prescription benefits, which 
forces millions of older adults to 
pay out-of-pocket expenses for 
all of their medications. 

Even more startling is the 
fact that an increasing number of 
older adults skip doses of their 
medicine in an effort to cut costs 
and make the supply last longer. 
The government owes the elder- 
ly population more than this. 

Additionally, the entrance of 
cheaper drugs into the market 
will create what the American 
drug industry lacks most — sub- 
stantial competition. 

Once the drug giants begin 
to lose business to imports, the 
companies will be forced to 
lower prices or go out of busi- 
ness. Regardless of how long it 
takes for the American compa- 
nies to respond, consumers still 
will benefit from the availability 
of alternatives. 

With no end to the debate 
over Medicare and national drug 
benefits in sight, it would be in 
the citizens’ best interest for law- 
makers to continue discussions 
and eventually pass legislation 
allowing the regulated import of 
Canadian prescription medica- 
tions. 

No one should have to do 
without safe, effective and life 
saving medicine that can be 
obtained cheaply from our neigh- 
bors to the north. 


—U-Wire 
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Editorial 
Playing with fire 


As cold weather begins to settle in, I thought I would take 
it upon myself to remind everyone that students who pull fire 
alarms are idiots. 

What good ever came from yanking on the white- and red- 
handled boxes, setting off several minutes of terror? Is there 
something amusing about hysteria and the thought of students 
rushing from what they believe to be a burning building? Is the 
thought of risking students’ lives humorous? 

The statistics here at St. Michael’s show a decline in the 
number of false alarms, down dramatically from the high num- 
bers recorded.in 2000. Ryan Hall alone had 85 that year. 
Inevitably, alarms will be pulled by drunken students or dare- 
devil morons. 

Pulling a fire alarm carries a bevy of costs. Many are mon- 
etary, but more important are consequential costs. 

Everyone knows of the penalties associated with pulling a 
false alarm. A meeting with the Judicial Review Board, a large 
fine and a semester off from school will all be headed your way. 
Your punishment will be swift and harsh, as it should-be. We 
should all be grateful for the way Security and the Student Life 
Office deal with culprits. 

Another cost most students are unaware of is the amount of 
money that Fire and Rescue incurs every time it responds to an 
alarm. It’s not cheap to get those blue lights flashing. It can 
cost the department up to $1,000 for every call it responds to on 
campus. 

Another cost is the time and energy Fire and Rescue spends 
on campus. While the volunteer students run through the build- 
ing, evacuating sleeping students, they are taken away from 
other calls. It is not a stretch to consider a situation where a 
false alarm could cause the department to miss an extremely 
important rescue where lives are at risk. Think about; that the 
next time you reach for the little red box. 

Let’s now discuss the costs of what doesn’t happen when 
fire alarms are pulled. Students who are victims of multiple 
false alarms are more likely to become desensitized to them and 
are more likely to pass off the real thing as just another hoax. 
Does the little boy who cried wolf ring a bell? Fires on college 
campuses are not a joke. Just ask Seton Hall. 

While no college will ever be able to completely rid itself 
of false alarms, St. Michael’s appears to be doing a better job at 
preventing the disturbing behavior. I credit this to more deter- 
rence, responsible drinking and a higher collective conscience 
among the entire campus. 

Keep up the good work, Fire and Rescue. 

For those of you who were considering pulling a prank 
alarm, don’t. Find something better to do, unless you want the 
lives of your peers on your conscience. 


Greg Smith, 
Executive Editor 


* 
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The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and aa are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 
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Photo of the week 





Photo by Stefan Botchev 
A Concert of Choral Music was held on Nov. 8 at the McCarthy Arts Center. The concert fea- 
tured a combined performance from the St. Michael’s Chorale, directed by Nathaniel Lew, and 
the Johnson State Choir, directed by Lisa Jablow. The program included works by Verdi, Gustav 
Holst, Randall Thompson, George Frederic Handel, as well as three Christmas Carols, two spiri- 
tuals and several other pieces. 


Music industry wrongly guards its booty 


By Jerry Pfohl 
Daily Bruin (U. California-Los 
Angeles) 


LOS ANGELES — Kazaarrrrrrr, 
you scurvy dogs. We’re on the 
account. “Tis a fine day to ride 
the surf of the Web. Swab the 
tape deck you LAN lovers. Man 
the USB portside. Rig the line 
connection. We’ll drop the cargo 
to the bottom of Davey Jones’ 
shared files folder. Queue the 
downloads and hoist the uploads. 
Shiver the timbers. Yo ho, yo 
ho,’tis a music pirate’s life for 
me. 

For millions of Americans, 
file sharing has become just as 
much an Internet staple as e-mail, 
instant. messaging and Cindy 
Margolis. The ability to down- 
load any type of song, movie, 
game or program was a God-sent 
attachment. Not since Al Gore 
invented the Internet has any- 
thing on that Internet been so 
great and problem-free. Online 
pornography has certainly found 
its share of messes. 

But, music swapping! Now, 
there was a bastion of Internet 
glory that offered little to no 
downside. Yes, my _ friends, 
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Kazaa, Gnutella and old school- 
Napster — as opposed to the new 
Napster pay-service — were our 
last utopian domains. However, 
times have changed and with 
legal action being brought 
against more and more file shar- 
ers, we might soon find ourselves 
the victims of mega-entertain- 
ment corporations. 

‘So -where: did, things go 
wrong? For that you need to look 
no further than the Recording 
Industry Association of America. 
The RIAA has decided that a lag- 
ging economy and relatively 
weak albums with exorbitant 
price tags are not responsible for 
poor sales — rather, file sharing is 
the culprit. But the record indus- 
try fails to realize that they 
should be courting these music 
lovers, not taking them to court. 

Instead, however, the RIAA 
targeted a preteen girl and 260 
other file sharers in their first 
wave of lawsuits. In October, the 
RIAA decided they would gener- 
ously warn 204 new targets that 
they were going to be sued, giv- 
ing these new litigants time to 
settle before a possible court 
date. One of the members of 
the RIAA is the Sony 
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Corporation, a company that has, » 
over the past five years, made 
millions on the sales of MP3 
players. Some say this is not a 
conflict of interest. 

If this keeps up, the only 
people who will be able to own 
music will be the wealthy. Yes, 
the mass transfer of music files 
does violate copyright infringe- 
mentlawss But insteaage work- 
ing with consumers to ¢ Smbat the 
problem, the music industry 
doesn't seem interested in provid- 
ing its customers with anything 
more than subpoenas. 

Whether it is by lowering 
CD and single album prices, cre- 
ating an affordable pay-to-down- 
load service such as Apple 
Computer’s iTunes, or some 
other method, it is up to the 
music industry to make people 
want to pay for music again. 

A reasonable meeting 
ground can be met between the 
music executives and music lis- 
teners. The wrath of the law is 
not necessary to set up such a 
meeting. — 


—U-Wire 
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What is yo: idea of a bad 


té ? 





By Raina Jensen 
Staff Writer 





It’s that time of year again, 
when clocks are set back an hour 
and the sun sets at 4 p.m., leaving 
darkness throughout the campus 
and students quarantined in their 
rooms. 

“Seasonal Affective Disorder 


“Going to any kind 
of NASCAR event 
or wrestling.” 
-Emily Downing ’07 





sunlight,” stated Deb Renshaw, a 
staff counselor at the University 
of Vermont. : 

“Darkness makes it so stu- 
dents can’t focus, don’t stay 
active and encourages isolation.” 

Renshaw stated that typical 
symptoms include increased 
sleep, overeating, lower energy, 
irritability, social withdrawal, 
and lower sexual drive. 

According to Joe Bryan, a 
scientist at the Vermont Regional 
Sleep Center, in the northern lati- 
tude states such as Maine, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire 
where SAD is most prevalent, it 
is estimated up to 20% of the 
population is affected, especially 
| >in women. aati 
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“Someone once 
took me toa 
Monster truck 


: show.” 
-Julie Ciccocioppi ’07 
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“You know you 
had a bad date 
when you talked 
about yourself 
the whole time 
and you still had 
a bad date.” 
-Jesse White 07 





By Charity Halphen 
The Houston Daily Cougar 


“When a girl comes (U. Houston) 


with me and leaves 
_ with someone else.” 
_-Nick Spanziani ’06 


LOS ANGELOS “ENE,” 
despite several funny scenes, is 
short of a decent plot. When the 
laughs die down, the film 
becomes harder to watch than a 
Jared Subway commercial. 

When Buddy (Will Ferrell), a 
six-foot tall guy who thinks he’s 
an elf, walks into New York City, 
the potential for jokes are end- 
less. And on that level, “Elf” 
does not disappoint. The movie is 
laugh-out-loud funny. 

As a movie made for kids, the 
humor is mostly of the slapstick 
and potty variety. For example, 
Buddy receives a beating from a 
Santa impersonator and later gets 
pounded by a dwarf. 

Although disgusting — Ferrell 
manages to outdo himself in eat- 

’ ing a variety of stomach-turning 
objects, half of which aren’t edi- 
ble — “Elf” proves that Ferrell can 


_ “If she has more 
facial hair than I 
do.” 
-Mike Mosey 06’ 
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(SAD) is response to the lack of 


A desire to oversleep and difficulty staying awake 


Feeling fatigue and an inability to carry out normal routine 


A decreased interest in sex and physical contact 


The University of Vermont 
Center for Health & Well-being 
located at 146 South Williams 
Street is home to the “light 
booth,” one of the treatments for 
SAD. 


This light booth provides 
light like the sun. In order to use 
this light, it must be beating on 
the face of its user for 20 minutes 
several times a week, said 
Renshaw. The UVM counseling 
center has been offering this light 
for three years and it can be used 
by any student on campus when 
they sign it out. 

“Depression is one of the 
highest occurring problems 
here,” stated Renshaw. 

Thato Ratsebe, a student at 
St. Michael’s College who 
moved to Shelburne, VT from 
Botswana two years ago, finds 
that she “tends to hibernate most 
of the time and I spend most of 
my time to myself.” 

Botswana’s weather was 
humid and her mild winter only 
existed from May to July. 

Bryan suggested using a 
depression drug or bright light 





Symptoms of Seasonal Depression 


Do you think you might be a victim of seasonal depression? 


A craving for carbohydrates and sweet foods, usually resulting in weight gain 
Feelings of misery, guilt and loss of self-esteem 


Sometimes hopelessness and despair, desire to avoid social contact 


Review 


be funny without being vulgar. 
He wins the audience with the 
charming naivete that has marked 
his career. 

Some points in the movie 
make you want to reach out and 
hug Ferrell. 

He plays the character so well 
that no one ever doubts that he 
truly believes he’s an elf. His 
whiny voice and physical antics 
easily elicit smiles. 

Unfortunately, the humor 
can’t carry the lack of a sound 
plot. 

In one scene, Buddy’s biolog- 
ical father, Walter (James Caan), 
is a heartless Grinch. Two scenes 
later, without adequate reason, 
he’s a top-notch good guy. 

Writer David Berenbaum can 
write comedy, but he lacks an 
appreciation for the cause-and- 
effect relationship © between 
events that drives successful 









Students battle | 


Seasonal depression 
There are solutions 








Photo by Kate Hartnett 
Jennifer Spagnuolo, a UVM student, 
reads in UVM’s light booth. 


therapy, which alters the brain 
chemistry, to alleviate SAD. 
Alternatives on campus to fight 
depression are to get involved in 
activities like Rasebe such as the 
Big Brother, Big Sister program 
or even going to the gym a couple 
days a week. 

For treatment or to talk to 
someone about SAD, contact 
David Landers in the St. 
Michael’s counseling ‘center. 
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Laughter can’t cure what ails “Elf 


movies. 

With a broken plot comes the 
painfully trite and terribly con- 
trived holiday theme: Everyone 
needs more Christmas spirit, and 
everyone needs to believe in 
Santa. 

“Christmas spirit” are code 
words in Hollywood for easy 
money. 

The theme is so blatantly 
forced it feels like Santa himself 
swooped down and thwacked 
everyone over the head with an 
oversized candy cane wrapped 
with barbed wire. It’s a feel-good 
message that feels bad. 

The billboards and the trailers 
raise the question: How long will 


it be funny to watch Ferrell 


prance around in an elf costume? 
Not long enough. 

In the end, you have to won- 
der where your nine bucks went. 
It went to pay for a multi-million 
dollar movie that couldn’t afford 
a decent plot. 

—U-Wire 
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Johnson State Choir joins St. Mike’s Chorale 
for a Knight of singing 








Photo by Stefen Btochev 


The two colleges sang together Friday night at Johnson State and Saturday night at St. Michaels lead by directors Lisa Jablow of Johnson State and Nathaniel G. Lew of St. Michaels. 
The groups performed several classical pieces including Handel and. Verdi. The audience was also treated to a number of spiritual and Christmas carols. 


Ben ‘un-’Folds best imitation of himself 


Popular band performs for students at George Washington University 


WASHINGTON — With his 
black-rimmed glasses askew, hair 
disheveled and striped polo 
noticeably rumpled, Ben Folds 
stands atop a piano, waving his 
arms before an ad hoc orchestra 
of 3,400 fans as they sing out the 
haunting crescendos of “Not the 
Same.” 

He cuts the impressive har- 
monies off with a swipe of his 
hand and a wry smile, leaving the 
stage to deafening applause and a 
vociferous demand for an encore. 

It was easy for Folds to direct 
the crowd at George Washington 
University’s Smith Center on 
Saturday night. Filled with col- 
lege-aged devotees who seemed 
to know every note and riff of his 
piano-driven, folk-pop songs by 
heart, the audience enthusiasti- 
cally played back-up band for 
Folds’ one-man show. Singing 
the counter-melodies of 
“Philosophy” and vocalizing the 
three-part horn harmonies from 
“Army, the fans became an 
active part of the performance. 

But even without the mob of 


fans, Folds could easily have held 
his own. 

On stage with nothing but his 
piano, he filled the arena with the 
kind of intensity most full bands 
can’t muster. 

He pounded on the keys, 
thundered along the lower regis- 
ter, visibly broke a sweat. He 
pushed the bench aside so he 
could stand, hunched and 
focused, over the piano. 

He didn’t just tickle the 
ivories; he abused them with 
reckless abandon, throwing him- 
self into‘the music with his entire 
body. 

Before the headliner even 
took the stage, however, opening 
act Dante Mazzetti nearly drove 
the show into the ground — liter- 
ally. 

One by one, audience mem- 
bers sat down on the floor as his 
40-minute set droned on, and it 
became nearly impossible to hear 
his simplistic folk guitar riffs and 
trite lyrics over the bored chatter. 
After Mazzetti’s painful perform- 
ance and another 30 minutes of 
waiting, the audience was notice- 
ably agitated. 


Review 

Even as Folds walked on 
stage a disgruntled concertgoer 
shouted “where have you been?” 
Not exactly a warm welcome. 
But it took no more than the 
opening bars of “Best Imitation 
of Myself,” a favorite from the 
era of the now-defunct Ben Folds 
Five trio, to lull the angry audi- 
ence back into a state of swoon- 
ing devotion. 

Folds’ talent made him seem 
almost larger than life, whether 
he was playing upbeat staple 
songs like “Zak and Sara” and 
“Rockin the Suburbs,” or sound- 
ing out the chords to the “Cheers” 
theme song on the spot, at the 
request of an audience member. 

But his geek-chic persona and 
casual small talk helped keep the 
artist in perspective, bringing him 
back down to an accessible level. 

He gave the audience some- 
thing only true fans could appre- 
ciate — a taste of his upcoming 
fourth solo album. Though still 
fleshing them out in the studio, 
Folds obligingly played chords 
and rhythms, improvising the 


words for the still lyric-less 
songs. 

Folds responded quickly to 
the call for encore, playing the 
emotive “Evaporated” and- the 
driving, caustic “One Angry 
Dwarf” in succession. 

He closed with an unexpected 
take on the typically adrenaline- 
pumped “Song for the Dumped.” 
Slowing it down to about half- 
pace and twisting it into a minor 
key, it became melancholy with- 
out losing its bitter edge. 

But while Folds piano domi- 
nated and the human orchestra 
element was a unique experience, 
at times the absence of the band 
was painfully obvious. 

He passed up songs like 
“Luckiest” and “Still Fighting 
It,” which would have gained 
poignancy with a pure piano 
arrangement, and opted instead 
for an impotent version of 
“Underground,” which would 
have seemed amateurish if not for 
the audience’s valiant efforts to 
support it with back-up vocals. 

But playing back-up band 
was half the fun, and what made 
the show worthwhile was Folds’ 


He closed with an 
‘unexpected take on 
the typically adrena- 

line-pumped “Song 
for the Dumped.” 

Slowing it down to 
about half-pace and 

twisting it into a 
minor key, it became 
melancholy without 
losing its bitter edge. 


connection with the audience. 

His college-aged fans have 
spent many an hour singing along 
with their downloaded favorites; 
on Saturday night, they brought 
their karaoke out of the dorm 
room and into the Smith Center 
and helped make Folds’ perform- 
ance one to remember. 


— U Wire 
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HOROSCOPES 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 
This week you are the center of attention. Make 
sure you watch your actions because others are. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

You need to get out of the house and enjoy this 
week’s great weather or you may suffer from sea- 
sonal depression. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 
Don’t bother yourself with other people’s problems. 
Worry about your own. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 
You’ve been annoying people with your sassy atti- 
tude. Keep your opinions to yourself. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 
You will be lucky in love this week so take your 
pick, you can have anyone you want. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

You need to figure out what y ou want out of life 
and sieze it, you have been focusing on too many 
little, unimportant things. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 
Watch out for people who may be trying to take 
advantage of you this week. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 
Don’t push people away this week, they are only 


trying to help. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

This week you will be given an oppurtunity for 
financial success. Take advantage of it and pay 
attention to details. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

Stop complaining about menial tasks in your life. 
People around you are getting annoyed for good 
reasons. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

One of your friends needs you right now but won’t 
admit it. Seek him or her out and listen to what 
they have to say. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 

You don’t need to be in a serious relationship right 
now, you need to figure out who you really are and 
what you want. 


Features 








Total eclipse of the moon 


Star gazers enjoy a perfect night to view the eclipse 


By Kate Hartnett 
Features Editor 


On Saturday Nov. 8, stargaz- 
ers on every continent except 
Australia could have witnessed 
the lunar eclipse. Here in 
Colchester VT, it was a perfect 
clear night to watch the Earth’s 
shadow move across the moon. 

Bearing the 16 degree 
weather, St. Michael’s students, 
professors and their families 
gathered at the observatory 
Saturday evening to witness the 
eclipse through the large tele- 
scope inside the observatory and 
through large binoculars outside 
the observatory. 

“IT can see it better through 
the binoculars than in the build- 
ing, said young Peter Larsen as 
his mother held him up to the 
binoculars. 

“A lunar eclipse occurs 
when the moon, earth and sun are 
all in alignment, and the moon 
passes through the earth's shad- 
ow, said Josh Van Houten, a 
chemistry professor at St. 
Michael’s 

The cycle of eclipses is 
called the Soros Cycle. It is a 
cycle of lunar and solar eclipses 
that repeats every 28 years, Van 
Houten said. 

R--<«In-28years; there will be 
another eclipse that is exactly 
like the one that occurred on 
Saturday night,’ Van Houten 





TWO GREAT STORES TO SERVE YOU NOW OPEN! 


2438 Shelburne Rd, Shelburne, VT * 10-8 M-F, 9:30-6 Sat, 12-6 Sun * 985-5055 





Photo by Jake Shumway 
The lunar eclipse on Saturday Nov. 8, as seen from St. Michael’s. 


Total Lunar Eclipse 
Nov. 8-9, 2003 


Partial 
eclipse 


we 
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said. 





Courtesy of Sky and Telescope Magazine 
Middle: Map of earth moving through the moon’s shadow. A Map of the visuality of Saturday’s lunar 
eclipse throughout the world. 





SI01-$250 & Bet 15% Off 
$251-$500 & Get 20% Off 


Spend Over $500 & Get 25% Offi 


191 Bank St, Burlington, VT * 11-7 M-F,-9:30-6 Sat, 12-6 Sun * 865-0900 
www.climbhigh.com 
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Balance, balls and kilts equal hidden talent 


From under the academic facade, students reveal their unique abilities 


By Mark Byron 
Staff Writer 


Some people juggle balls and 
other people juggle knives. Some 
people can cluck like a chicken, 
while others can do the chicken 
dance. Juniors Mike Dudek and 
Luke Gandolfi have their own 
hidden talents. 

Dudek has been known to 
stand on a basketball for up to 
five minutes and Gandolfi wraps 
his legs behind his head and can 
roll like a human bowling ball. 

These abnormal abilities are 
interesting and probably fun to 
watch, but what can musicians do 
when they want to play an instru- 
ment outside the norm? 

Gandolfi recognizes that his 
talent is amusing, but not neces- 
sarily up to par with being able 
create music. “I think it’s a good 
talent because women love flexi- 
bility,” Gandolfi said. “It’s not as 
good as a musical talent because 
I can’t whip it out at a party and 


‘The Matrix Revolutions:’ Blue or red, a tough pill to swallow 


By Craig Hagedorn 
Staff Writer 

There is a scene in the 
Wachowski brothers’ “Matrix 
Revolutions” where an impres- 
sionable young soldier in Zion 
drops a box of ammo and is lec- 
tured by a scarred veteran. The 
kid pleads, “Give me a chance, 
sir, | won’t let you down.” That’s 
when I knew this final install- 
ment to the “Matrix” trilogy 
would be a disappointment. 

Movie-goers entered the 
Matrix one last time on Nov. 5, 
and saw 130 minutes of a high- 
octane war movie where chicks 
kick ass and machines can love, 
playing more like a video game 
with clichiid one-liners than the 
engaging film “Reloaded” deliv- 
ered. 

“Reloaded,” by the way, 
passed “Terminator II” as the 
highest grossing R-rated: film of 
all time, bringing in more than 
$700 million globally. Will this 
one do the same? Time will tell. 

The movie has grossed $85.5 
million since its release, accord- 
ing to www.boxoffice.com. 

“Revolutions” offered the 
same philosophical blabber that 
killed the pace of its predecessor, 
but lacked its narrative punch and 
visual thrills. 

“Love is a word,” says one of 
the programs to Neo about why 
machines speak of love. “It is the 
connection of the word that holds 
its true meaning.” 

Such ambiguity disguised as 
vague philosophy managed to 
carry Morpheus’s (Lawrence 
Fishburne) ramblings in 
“Reloaded,” but is blatantly 
laughable in this one. 

“Revolutions” begins just 
where the “Reloaded” cliffhanger 
left off. Neo has been trapped in a 
parallel world somewhere 
between the Matrix and Zion - a 
sub-non-reality, designed as a 
train station and controlled by the 


inspire people.” 

Chances are you know some- 
body who played a band instru- 
ment in middle school, high 


school or college. They played - 


typical instruments like the trum- 
pet, flute or piano. 

Junior Patrick Skayne is one 
person who decided to be unique. 
At 13, Skayne began playing the 
bagpipes. 

“I’ve always seen bagpipe 
players through out my youth at 
ceremonial occasions,” Skayne 
said. “I loved the sound of them, 
so I figured I would give them a 
try.” 

Raised in Orleans, Mass., 
Skayne was introduced to the 
bagpipes by his Irish background. 
He took weekly lessons for four 
years, both in groups and private 
sessions. 

“Everybody else played the 
same instruments and I wanted to 
try something different,” Skayne 
said. “I like the bagpipes because 
they are loud and can be heard 


* ...you get to wear 
a kilt and it makes 
you feel manly, like 
William Wallace in 

‘Braveheart.” 


Patrick Skayne, 
junior 


from miles away.” 

Playing the bagpipes is an 
extremely hard skill to master. 
Players aren’t allowed to touch a 
bagpipe until you have learned to 
play the chanter first, Skaynes 
said. A chanter is a clarinet like 
instrument with niné finger holes 
similar to holes on a bagpipe. 

The drones, which are the 
wooden pipes that branch off the 
end of the bagpipes, amplify so 
strongly that the smallest mistake 
is very noticeable. 

Fingering the notes with both 


Neo battles Agent Smith for human:survival in “Matrix Revolutions.” 


Trainman, who proves he can 
fight, but looks more like a sub- 
way bum you’d find in New York 
City than anything truly menac- 


ing (i.e., the Twins from 
“Reloaded” would kick this guy’s 
butt). 


We meet the colorful 
Merovingian (Lambert Wilson) 
and Persephone (Monica 
Belucci), the voluptuous 
temptress still at his side at the 
Hel night club. Let’s not forget 
that Persephone basically handed 
over the heavily guarded 
Keymaker in “Reloaded” and 
killed his bodyguard, causing all 
kinds of headaches for the foul- 
mouthed Frenchman. Apparently, 
his “causality” theory does not 
apply to women. 

As the Sentinels drill deeper 
toward Zion, Neo is rescued by 
Trinity (Carie-Anne Moss) after a 
Tarantino-esque _ gun-pointed 
predicament at the Hel night 
club. After that, Neo visits the 
Oracle one last time. During 
their discussion, we learn that 
Agent Smith is Neo’s alter ego, 
the’ machine anomaly of the 
matrix, and is determined to 
destroy everything, including the 
machines themselves. 

Neo follows his intuitions 
and leaves Zion with Trinity to 


face the Construct on Earth dur- 
ing the most visually impressive 
part of the film and battles with 
the treacherous Bane (lan Bliss). 

The ship crashes and Trinity 
delivers a torturously long death 
speech, some two minutes in 
length. Halfway through, I want- 
ed to kill her myself. 

Meanwhile, back in Zion, 
Stallone-like gun-crazy humans 
battle the millions of Sentinals 
and we see some slick piloting by 
Niobi as she maneuvers through 
the narrow entry to penetrate 
Zion through a backdoor, with 
the hopes of giving an electro- 
magnetic blast to save the day. 

The only problem is the blast 
freezes Zion’s defense machines, 
and they’re now, well...defense- 
less. Their only hope: that the 
Oedipus-looking Neo succeeds in 
confronting the Deus Ex 
Machina, whose face is animated 
by millions of hovering 
Sentinels. Neo promises to elimi- 
nate the troublesome Smith in 
exchange for “peace.” 

Martial arts choreographer, 
Yuen Wo Ping (“Crouching 
Tiger, Hidden Dragon,” “Kill 
Bill”) directs the two in some 
impressive mid-air fighting acro- 
batics. 

The Wachowskis make a 


hands is only a small part of play- 
ing the bagpipes. You’re con- 
stantly filling the bag with air so 
that the music can continue. On 
top of that, you use your under 
arm to squeeze the air out of the 
bag and up through the drones to 
project the sound. 

“It’s a lot of work,” Skayne 
said. “There is a lot of breathing 
and your fingers get so sore at 
points that you need to stretch 
them so they will loosen up. Plus, 
you’re standing or marching and 
that’s just another thing you need 
to think about.” 

The one song Skayne still 
plays perfectly to this day is 
“Amazing Grace.” 

His bagpipe lessons stopped 
in high school because he played 
on sports teams. 

“T plan to start playing again 
someday,” Skayne said. “The 
best thing about it is, you get to 
wear a kilt and it makes you feel 
manly, like William Wallace in 
‘Braveheart.’” 





Movie clip courtesy of www.thematrix.com 


Christ figure out of Neo. His 
presence is felt in a “happily- 
ever-after” ending where the set- 
ting sun shines on the Oracle. 
The machines live? They learn to 
love each other in an almost pur- 
posely anti-climactic ending 
where humans remain plugged 
into the Matrix? Movie fans will 
be questioning the “Revolutions” 
ending long after they buy the 
ultimate three-movie package 
DVD months from now. 

How could one film promise 
so much and the other deliver so 
poorly? © “Reloaded” ~— und 
“Revolutions” were shot essen- 
tially as one movie on a $300 
million budget. Did the actors 
grow weary during the mammoth 
80 weeks of shooting? Did the 
editors rush to make that Nov. 5 
deadline? Maybe the 
Wachowskis would have been 
better off taking a year after the 
telease of “Reloaded” to tackle 
the final installment with revived 
spirits. It certainly benefited 
“Reloaded” which accomplished 
what a lot of critics thought 
impossible, equaling _ their 
groundbreaking original. 

As a whole, this film is a 
grand visual achievement, but 
“Matrix Revolutions” falls short 
of a resolution. 


Ambulance — 


- War All The Time 
9. SLICK SHOES 


wwrv 
RADIO'S 
TOP 30 


1. ME FIRST AND THE 
GIMME GIMMES 

Take A Break 

2. RANCID 

Indestructible 

3. BRAND NEW 

Deja Entendu 

4. MXPX 

Before Everything And 
After 

5. DASHBOARD CON- 
FESSIONAL . 
A Mark, A Mission, A 
Brand, A Scar 

6. THRICE — 
The Artistin The 





7. THESLIP 
Aliveacoustic — 
8. THURSDAY 





Far From Nowhere — 

10. PRIMUS 
Animals Should Not Try 
To Act Like People [EP] 
11. BOUNCING SOULS 
Anchors Aweigh 

12. WEEN 

Quebec 

13. DEATH CAB FOR 
CUTIE 

Transatlanticism 

14. SOMETHING COR- 
PORATE 

North : 

15. BLUE BLOODS | 

Blue Bloods” ote 
16. FOUNTAINSOF 
WAYNE Welcome 
Interstate Managers 

17. THE SLIP 
AliveElectric 

18. JOE STRUMMER 
AND THE MESCALEROS. 
Streetcore 

19. LUCKY BOYS CON- _ 
FUSION : 
Commitment . 
20. YELLOWCARD a 
Ocean Avenue ~ : ce 
21. A PERFECT CIRCLE 
Weak and Power! e 
(single) 





SOUNDTRACK 

[Am The Movie 

24. COHEED AND Sao 
BRIA 

In Keeping Secrets ) 


. Silent Earth: 3 


25. STEREOPHONICS 


Come Back 

26. BILLY TALENT 

Billy Talent 

27. GUSTER 

Keep It Together 

28. NORTH MISSISSIP- | 
PI ALLSTARS 
Polaris 

29. TRICKY 

Vulnerable 

30. MANIC HISPANIC 
Mijo Goes To Jr. College 


Cherise LaPine, music director 
WWPV 88.7FM } 
SMC Box 274 
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Tag, you're it! 


The dating game at St. Michael's proves to be a hassle for some and a rewarding win for others 


By Sabrina Snader 
Staff Writer 


Never mind the heart-pound- 
ing out-of-your-chest feeling you 
get while you struggle to ask 
someone out for the first time, 
figuring out where to take them 
can be just as challenging. 

At St. Michael’s, is it really 
still considered “going out” if it 
means a five minute walk over to 
their dorm room to watch a 
movie while munching on stale 
Cheez-Its and is commitment in 
college really possible? 

As far as keeping a steady 
college girlfriend, sophomore 
Kevin Foley said being depend- 
able for someone else as well as 
himself is “just a bad idea.” 

Not all students cringe at the 
thought of a significant other in 
their hopes of finding Mr. or Mrs. 
Right at St. Michael’s, however. 

“You can see each other 
whenever you want,” sophomore 
Elizabeth Clemente said about 
her current relationship. “It’s 
awesome.” 

When Clemente goes to par- 
ties, she can incorporate her 
boyfriend along with her friends, 
instead of splitting her time 
between the two. 


‘It’s tough to date at 
such a small school 
too, because everyone 
knows who you are 
dating.’ 


Colleen FitzGerald, 
assistant director for 
Alumni and Parent 
Relations 


“We spend time alone,” 
Clemente said. “We still spend 
time with other people at parties, 
which cuts down on the number 
of fights we have over who we 
are hanging out with.” 

Based on her friends’ opin- 
ions about college commitment, 
Clemente is in the minority. 

“Everyone tells me I should- 
n’t have a boyfriend, but I say 
that I can handle it.” 

According to a 
survey on St. 
Michael’s Alumni 
five years after 
their gradu- 
ation, 33 
percent 
claim to 
have met 
their 
spouse 
directly 
through the 
college. 

Since the 
college became 
co-ed in the mid-70s, there have 
been 720 marriages between stu- 
dents who attended St. Michael’s 
College together. 

First-year student Kate Lasko 
has an older sister who joined this 
statistic after she found love at St. 
Michael’s. 

“My sister started going out 
with someone when she was a 
sophomore here and she ended up 
marrying him,” Lasko said. 

There are still skeptics who 
do not believe commitment in 
college will turn out successful. 

“In college, guys don’t want 
to have to worry about the little 
things in a relationship,” sopho- 
more Brent Hogan said. “They 
don’t want to-worry about having 
to call a girl every night.” 
Sophomore Matt Iamelli agreed, 


Photos by Jacob Shumway 


Playing himself, Alex Luu cowers down for rice (right) and faces the 


audience with shock (above). 












adding that he is looking to weed 
out the kinds of girls he cannot 
see himself satisfied with in the 
future. 

“College isn’t a time to be in 
a relationship, it’s a time to have 
fun,” Iamelli said. “It’s better to 
find out now what you don’t like 
in a girlfriend, so you can realize 
what it is you do want later.” | 

One bad dating experience 
makes some students leery about 
whether or not dating is worth 
the risk again. 


Image courtesy of Microsoft Word Clip Art 


Another disadvantage to an 
unsuccessful dating experience is 
the thought of running into that 
person day after day, whether it’s 
in the laundry room or standing 
in line for food in the cafeteria. 

“You can’t go out somewhere 
and go out with someone when 
the person lives down the hall 
from you or lives just across cam- 
pus,” Colleen FitzGerald, assis- 
tant director for Alumni & Parent 
Relations said. 

At a small college, who you 
date and what goes on at parties 
is typically the talk of campus the 
next morning. 

“It’s tough to date at such a 
small school too, because every- 
one knows who you are dating,” 
FitzGerald said. 

Students like first-year stu- 


dent Rob Barush don’t walk into 
a party with the expectation of 
leaving with a girlfriend or 
boyfriend. 

“College students just go to 
parties expecting to meet new 
people,” Barush said. 

If students are looking for a 
way to expand their social niche, 
there are plenty of developments 
in the area to keep busy. 

“As for a good hang out, the 
Essex Outlet [movie theatre], 
that’s a good place to hang out. It 
has new stadium seating and a 
state of the art sound system,” 
Barush said. 

Other students pre- 

fer the more tradition- 
al style of dating, 
opting for the 
“dinner and a 
movie” in 
Burlington. 
ch een lot 
of people 
hang out on 

Church 
Street, to go shopping and go to 
the movies,” first-year student 
Shana Lothrop said. 

Financially dependent stu- 
dents like sophomore Jason 
Charest find it harder to fork over 
cash for a night out. 

“My parents make me pay for 
everything other than my 
tuition,’ Charest said. “I buy 
concert tickets, ski passes, my 
Knight Card, that’s a good chunk 
of change.” 

Places like New York Pizza 
on Dorset Street in Burlington are 
the primary targets for students 
like sophomore Drew Loizeaux 
who are looking for an inexpen- 
sive midnight snack with their 
date. 

“It’s hard to take someone to 
a nice place because you don’t 





‘College isn’t a time 
to be in a relation- 
ship, it’s a time to 

have fun. It’s better 

to find out now what 
you don’t like in a 
girlfriend, so you can 
realize what it is you 
do want later.’ 


Matt Iamelli, 
sophomore 


have money for it,” Loizeaux 
said. “A pizza place is key.” 

Fast food restaurants also 
guarantee a quick hunger fix. 

“People run over to Wendy’s 
right down the street,” Foley said. 
“It’s tough living on a college 
kid’s budget.” 

Travel limitations specifically 
for underclassmen can hinder the 
chance for a romantic encounter. 

“Freshmen don’t necessarily 
have cars, so what are two fresh- 
men supposed to do? They can go 
to Purple Knights for a romantic 
dinner there,” Angie Aja, assis- 
tant director for Alumni and 
Parent Relations said. 

Even with a Knight Card to 
finance your way through a date; 
there’s still the issue of separating 
yourself from the college campus 
atmosphere. For some students, 
going out means visiting a 
friend’s dorm located on another 
part of campus. 

“It wouldn’t really be going 
out because you just end up going 
to a campus party with some- 
one,” Lasko said. 


‘Three Lives” in a One-Man Show 


Alex Luu displays American assimilation through four mens’ eyes 


By Jen Butson 
A & E Editor 


From escaping Saigon as a 
child to experiencing vast cultur- 
al differences in America, it is no 
doubt that Alex Luu has much to 
say. And he does so, on stage. 

In McCarthy Arts Center on 
Noy. 7, Luu energetically per- 
formed “Three Lives: The 
Journey to Manhood in America 


with a little help from a lost . 


cousin, a gentle grandfather and 
fried rice.” 

Luu played four characters. 
Drawing his inspiration from 
family events over a span of 30 
years, Luu played Grandpa Luu, 
Pops Luu, a younger cousin and 
himself. 

The performance was spon- 
sored by the journalism depart- 
ment, the: Lecture Committee, 
the Office of Multicultural 
Affairs and the Peace and 
Justice Center. 
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Top: Juno 
jacket by 
Isis, $295. 
Comes in 
great col- 
ors like 
burnt- 
orange/per 
iwinkle. 
Right: 
Galaxy 
pants by 
Sessions, 
$120. 
Available 
in bright 
red and 


gray. 





Right: Trick Tote by Gravis, $24.99. 
This bag is reversible and comes in 
great colors like black, gray and 
blue. Its a great size for holding all 
of the little things when you head to 
the mountain. 





DONT LOOK 


Fashion 


Fashion Editor 


Photos by 
Stefan Botchev 





Above: Toaster mit- 
tens by Burton $49.99 


’ Available in 


black/charcoal with 
red accents. 








By Stephanie Theberge 








Take a look at some of the season’s 


new snow gear. These are some 
perfect pieces to take with you 
when you head to the mountains 
this winter. 


Above: Viola hat ($22) and scarf ($36) by 
Horny Toad. Both are charcoal with 
chocolate brown and olive green accents. 
Dinah cardigan by Horny Toad, $98. 100% 
lambswool and a great pear color. 
Ambrosia zip neck shirt by Isis (shown 
under sweater,) $60. Available 

in light blue or black. 
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Below: Black Logo beanie by The 
North Face, $25. 

Pumori vest by The North Face $79. 
Available in assorted colors. 








Above: Theta AR jacket by ArcTeryx 
—$ 450. “« Ls si . 
Available in blue, black, or sangria. 


Below: Serrano daypack by 
Patagonia, $69. 

Excellent for throwing on your 
back as you head down the 
slopes. 


Right: Cargo snowboarding 
pants by Burton, $129.99. 
This is a great item. With all 
those pockets, you can stash 
anything from your pass to | 
your cash. 

















All clothing and 

accessories 
10R gloves by Bonfire, compliments of 
$49.99. SKIRACK 
Available in a variety of 85 Main Street, 
colors. Burlington, VT 





05401 
(802) 658-3313 
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A month 
of reflection 


Muslims around the world celebrate 
the holy month of Ramadan 


By Ed DiFiglia 
Staff Writer 


The Muslim holy month of 
Ramadan began on Oct. 24. 
Ramadan is the ninth month in 
the Muslim calendar. It is a 
month of fasting and prayer to 
commemorate the Quran, the 
Muslim holy book, — being 
revealed to Muhammad for the 
first time. 

Not only is Ramadan a holy 
season like Lent or Advent in 
Christianity, but it is also the 
actual name for the ninth month 
in the Muslim calendar. 

“Ramadan is the holiest sea- 
son in the Islamic faith, com- 
memorating the revelation of the 
Quran to Muhammad,” President 
George Bush said in his-annual 
Ramadan message. 

“This month of introspection 
provides Muslims a time to focus 
on their faith and practice God’s 
commands. Through fasting, 
prayer, contemplation, and chari- 
ty, Muslims around the world 
renew their commitment to lead 


‘lives of honesty, integrity, and 


compassion,” Bush said. 

Islam, which shares its roots 
through Judaism and Christianity, 
is based on five basic tenets, or 
“pillars.” The first is the affirma- 
tion, “There is no god-but God, 
and Muhammad is his prophet.” 

The second is a requirement 
for all Muslims to pray five times 
a day, at the sunrise, morning, the 
afternoon, sunset and night. 

The third is for Muslims to 
give a portion of their personal 





‘This month of intro- 
spection provides 
Muslims a time to 

focus on their faith 
and practice God’s 
commands.’ 


President George W. 
Bush 


wealth to charity, or to perform 


charitable deeds. 

The fourth pillar is the 
requirements of fasting during 
Ramadan, and the fifth is to 
embark on a pilgrimage to the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
in Saudi Arabia at least once in a 
Muslim’s lifetime. - 

According to Rev. Richard 
Berube, who teaches a class on 
Islam at St. Michael’s, Muslims 
believe that the Quran was 
revealed to Muhammad starting 
in the year 610 A.D. Muslims 
remember this event during the 
month of Ramadan in a number 
of ways. 

“It is a month of fasting, 
extra prayer, extra reading of the 
Koran and doing works of 
mercy,” said Berube. “There is a 
sober tone to the whole month.” 

Fasting occurs only during 
the daylight hours. During the 
month of Ramadan, eating, 
drinking (including water.) 


Religious Figure of the Week: 
Muhammad 


Muhammad was born around the year 570 A.D.., in Mecca, 
which is now in Saudi Arabia. He was a wealthy merchant 
until the age of 40, when God (known in Arabic as Allah) 


selected him to be his prophet. 


For the rest of his life, he recorded the many revelations he 
received in the book that would become the Qur'an. He 
was forced to flee Mecca in 622 A.D. and settled in 
Medina, where he continued to win converts. He died in 


Today, as one of the five pillars of Islam, all Muslims are 
expected to make a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina in 
their lifetime. : 


(Information from http://www.bartleby.com/65/mu/Muhammd.html 


632 A.D. 


and http://www.isiam101.com/dawah/ pillars.htm!) 
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Photo by Rebecca Rudeen ~ 


Muslim men pray the night prayers at the Islamic Center of Vermont. The mosque has one prayer room for 


men and another for women. 


smoking and engaging in sexual 
intercourse are all prohibited dur- 
ing the daylight hours. 

In order to fast, a person has 
to have reached puberty, although 
children can fast if they want to. 
Women that are pregnant, have 
just given birth or having their 
period are exempt from fasting, 
as are people who are sick or 
traveling. They can make up for 
the requirement later on in the 
year. 

After the sun sets, families 
break the fast. together with a 
meal, Berube said. After the 
meal, families. go to the mosque 
to pray the traditional night 
prayer. During Ramadan, the 
Taraweeh is said after the usual 
night prayer. The Taraweeh is a 


complete recitation of the Quran, - 


with one portion said every day 
during the month. 

Many Muslims choose to 
fulfill their obligation to charita- 


ble causes during Ramadan. At 
the Islamic Center of Vermont 
next to North Campus, the com- 
munity gets together on Saturday 
nights for a pot-luck dinner 
before evening prayer, and dona- 
tion boxes and envelopes for 
Islamic charities are available for 
people to make donations. 

Berube points out that fast- 
ing during the daylight hours is 
not as bad during the shorter win- 
ter months, but when it falls dur- 
ing the summer months, it can be 
more difficult. Ramadan over- 
laps the months of October and 
November this year. 

The Muslim calendar is 
based on the lunar cycle. Time is 
reckoned from when Muhammad 
started his hajirah, or journey, 
from Mecca to Medina to escape 
persecution in the year 622 A.D. 

Unlike the Hebrew calendar, 
which is also lunar, the Muslim 


calendar does not add extra days 


or months to the calendar to 


allow holidays to fall around the 


same time and season every year. 
In some years, Ramadan falls in 
the middle of summer. 

Ramadan ends with a festi- 
val known as Eid al-Fitr which 
falls on Nov. 25 this year. 
Muslims pray in the morning and 
spend the day sharing meals and 
visiting with friends and rela- - 
tives. In Muslim countries, Eid is 
a major holiday. However, many 
Muslim families in the area take 
the day off to spend time with 
their spouses and children. 

The traditional greeting of 
the month, “Ramadan mubarak,” 
which means “Ramadan bless- 
ings,” is said to greet others dur- 
ing the month. 


REMOVE UNWANTED HAIR 


PERMANENTLY 


Electrolysis is the only proven method of permanent hair 
removal recog nized hy the American Medical Assoc. (AMA) 


Endorsed by Physicians 
Modern equipment and sterilization, sterile disposal probes 
Girls: remove excess hair from eyebrows, upper lip, chin, 


neck, cheeks, bikini, abdomen, arms, hands, etc. 


Guys: remove excess hair between brows, neck, back, 
shoulders, outer ears, chest, top of nose. 


Free consultation / reasonable rates 


Burlington Studio/of Electrolysis 


Hair Removal 


Permanent 


Karen Burke, CPE Tel 318-5131 
6 Market Place, Essex Jct, YT 





Call te schedule a 
free consultation 
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Sleepless 
Knights 


College students not getting 
enough sleep are left run down 


By Lindsey Shumway 
Staff Writer 

Whether it’s during class, 
lunch, or when they’re hanging 
out, the echo of “I'm so tired, I 
need a nap” continuously rings in 
student’s ears. Midterms are 
over, and now it's time to figure 
out how to feel well rested again. 

“T could take a nap anytime of 
day, any place too,” senior Steve 
Tirrito said. 

According to Susan Jacques, 
director of Health Services, the 
average requirement for young 
adults ages 18 to 35 is between 
seven and nine hours of sleep per 
night. Ifa person doesn’t get that 
amount of sleep, a sleep debt is 
created. 

If students don’t get the 
amount of sleep needed per night, 
they owe those hours back to 
their bodies. 

“The only way to get rid of a 
sleep debt is to pay it back in 
' extia sleep,” Jacques said °°" 

First-year Cailie Burns said 
before she came to St. Michael’s, 
she used to get about nine hours 
of sleep a night. With a room- 
mate and all the distractions, it’s 
hard to get a good amount of 
sleep, Burns said. 

Most students wake up in the 
morning between 7 a.m. and 8 
a.m. They usually go to sleep 
_ around 12 p.m. or | a.m. during 

the week. On the weekend, stu- 
" dents tend to go to bed around 2 
or 3 a.m. They wake up later the 
next morning then they would 
during the week, usually before 
noon. 

Sophomore Jamie Hart said 
that he usually parties during the 
week, but some nights he has to 
stay up late to do homework. He 
usually doesn’t get to sleep 
before 12 a.m. because he’s so 
used to going to bed at that time. 

Junior Shannon Bergin said 


that when she’s tired, she usually 
feels really lazy and doesn't want 
to do anything. 

Many college students aren’t 
getting their recommended seven 
to nine hours per night, which is 
why they have sleep debts. Most 
students don’t understand they 
have to pay back their sleep debt 
to feel good, Jacques said. 

For example, if you sleep six 
hours per night Sunday through 
Thursday, you are tired by the 
end of the week and have a sleep 
debt of ten hours. Then you 
“sleep-in” on Saturday and 
Sunday and get ten hours of sleep 
both nights. You're still tired on 
Sunday because you have a sleep 
debt of 8 hours for the week, 
Jacques said. 

Add that up for several weeks 
and the sleep debt grows to, in 
this example, 32 hours in a 
month. You won’t feel rested 
until you make up 32 hours of 
sleep, Jacques said. 

Tirrito said that it’s some- 


‘times ‘hard for Him to focus in 


classes. He usually takes good 
notes, but he tends to daydream 
more when he’s tired and lose 
concentration more easily. 

Lack of sleep causes students 
to miss classes because they are 
too tired and feel they need to 
sleep in. 

“It’s really hard to get to 
classes,” Hart said. 

Bergin said that it is hard to 
concentrate and sometimes her 
work isn't done as well as she 
would like. 

Burns said that when she 
doesn’t get enough sleep, she 
gets very cranky and she just 
wants to close her eyes and doze 
off. 


According to Jacques, a sleep - 


debt makes students feel drowsy, 
slows down motor skills, impairs 
thought and decreases attention 
span, judgment and creativity. 
Considering how tough it is 








Photo Illustration by Jacob Shumway 


The average sleep requirement for young adults is between seven and nine hours of sleep per night. Once stu- 
dents go below that average their everyday performance and altertness becomes hindered. 


to get an adequate amount of 
sleep, what can we do? 

Bergin said that she tries to 
take a nap or drink some caffeine. 

“The caffeine usually works, 
the nap can make me feel more 
tired,’ she said. 

Tirrito is still looking for the 
best solution to a healthy balance 
of work and sleep. 

“Who knows?” he said “Let 
me know if you find a cure other 
than Red Bull.” 

Jacques said that caffeine 


and amphetamines, are stimulants ; 


and will work up to a point. 
Unfortunately, they will only 
help us stay awake longer, but 
won't shake off the symptoms of 
lack of sleep, Jacques said. 

You will be physically pres- 
ent in class, and you can stay up 
late to study, but your attention 
span will be lousy and you won't 
remember what you studied the 
next day, Jacques said. 

Cold, non-caffinated drinks, 
stretching, and taking a walk or 
run are more productive methods 
to stay awake a bit longer than 
using caffeine. Stretching and 
exercise may help boost your 
brain to function a bit longer, 
Jacques said. 


- Burns wakes up in the morn- 


ing and goes to class until about 
2:30 p.m. After classes she tends 
to sit down and do homework, 
then go to the gym. After the 
gym she comes back to shower, 
go to dinner and then start doing 


Recipe of the Week: Butterscotch Bars 


Ingredients: 
For 16 servings 


* 1/2 cup granulated sugar 

* 1/2 cup packed brown sugar 

* 1/4 cup butter or stick margarine, 
softened 

* 2 large egg whites 

* 1 teaspoon vanilla extract 

* 1-1/4 cups all-purpose flour 


* 1/2 teaspoon baking powder 
+ 1/4 teaspoon salt 

* Cooking spray 

* 1/2 cup butterscotch morsels 


Instructions: 


1. Preheat oven to 350 degrees. 


2. Beat sugars and butter at medium 
speed of a mixer until well-blended 
(about 4 minutes). Add egg whites and 
vanilla; beat well. Lightly spoon the 
flour into dry measuring cups, and 
level with a knife. Combine flour, bak- 
ing powder, and salt; stir well with a 
whisk. Add flour mixture to sugar mix- 
ture; beat at low speed just until 
blended. 

3. Spread batter evenly into an 8-inch 
square baking pan coated with cook- 
ing spray; sprinkle evenly with 
morsels. 


Bake at 350 degrees for 28 minutes or 
until a wooden pick inserted in center 
comes out clean. Cool in pan ona 
wire rack. Yield: 16 servings (serving 
size: 1 bar). 


Nutrition Facts: 

CALORIES 142 (27% from fat); FAT 
4.3g (sat 2.6g, mono 1.3g, poly 0.29); 
PROTEIN 1.6g; CARB 24g; FIBER 
0.3g; CHOL 8mg; IRON 0.6mg; SODI- 
UM 95mg; CALC 24mg 


Recipe Compliments of: 
http://content.health.msn.com 


To submit your favorite recipe, 
e-mail cjohnson4@smcvt.edu 


more homework. 

“T just don't have enough time 
to sleep or take naps,” Burns said. 

Jacques said that time man- 
agement skills are extremely 
important for college students. 
Sometimes students fit too much 
into their lives and get overtired. 
Jacques advises that sometimes 
you need to cut back on what you 
are doing to fit sleep into your 
schedule. It’s a priority in life. 

“Adequate sleep is necessary 
in order to live and function prop- 








deprivation: 


erly,” Jacques said. “I'd say it’s 
right behind oxygen and water 
for essentials to living,” 

Studies report that over 25 
percent of adults suffer from 
sleep disorders at some point in 
their lives, Jacques said. Many 
students suffer from these disor- 
ders and the sleeping habits they 
form in college do not prepare 
them to face the day with the rec- 
ommended amount of sleep. 


Sure signs your getting rundown 


College students are constantly on the go and as 
much as each person would love to sleep more, 
this is rarely an option. Not receiving enough sleep 
may have more side effects than most students are 
aware of. Here are some consequences of sleep 


Sleep deprivation induces significant reductions in performance 
and alertness. Reducing sleep by as little as one and a half hours 
for just one night could result in a reduction of daylight alertness 


by as much as 32%. 


Decreased alertness and excessive daytime sleepiness impair your 
memory and your cognitive ability to think and process informa- 


tion. 


Excessive sleepiness also contributes to a greater than two-fold 
higher risk of sustaining an occupational injury. 


The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) esti- 
mates conservatively that each year drowsy driving is responsible 
for at least 100,000 automobile crashes, 71,000 injuries, and 


1,550 fatalities. 


Compliments of www.health.msn.com 
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The student reflection 
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Ready, aim, hunt 
Hunters around the state are counting the days until deer 
hunting season officially begins 


By R.J. Walker 
Staff Writer 


November 15 will mark the 
beginning of the fifteen-day rifle 
hunting season for deer ending on 
Nov. 30. Last year about 95,000 
people bought hunting licenses in 
Vermont. This year, about the 
same number are expected to 
head into the woods in hopes of 
bagging a trophy buck. 

As always, people will contin- 
ue to express varying views on 
deer hunting. Not surprisingly, 
St. Michael’s College students 
represent different positions on 
the subject. 

The problem for senior Alison 
Newth is when people are not 
killing deer out of a necessity, but 
for fun. Newth, a vegetarian, 
believes that all parts of a deer 
should be used and considers 
sport hunting totally unaccept- 
able. Newth mentioned the 
Native Americans as being 
acceptable hunters because they 
depended on the animals to live. 

“Only if you are hungry and 
you use the entire animal, is it 
acceptable to take the life of an 
animal that is living and surviv- 
ing on its own,” Newth said. 

Junior David Deyo, who lives 
in Vermont and hunts on his fam- 
ily’s land, has been hunting with 
his dad since he was 15. He has 
shot one deer since he started 
hunting and said that when he’s 
hunting, if he sees a legal deer he 
will shoot it because he likes the 
meat. His family will cut the deer 
up and eat it. 

Deyo defended sport hunters, 
and said that they really aren’t 
wasteful.“I know a lot of hunters 
that get tons of deer,” Deyo said. 
“They'll go to different states to 
get them, but if they don’t eat the 
deer, they'll give it to someone 
else who wants it.” 

Another concern for those 
against hunting is that shooting 
deer causes them a cruel and 
painful death. Deyo contends the 





opposite. 

“Shooting is the quickest way 
to kill it,” Deyo said. 

Vermont’s Department of Fish 
and Wildlife biologist John Buck 
admitted that it is a very difficult 
category to measure. He said that 
no one wants to die and ques- 
tioned whether anyone could say 
that it was better to die from a 
gunshot wound, an infection, or 


‘to linger for three months and 


finally die of starvation or a pred- 
ator because you are too weak to 
get up. Buck offered an interest- 
ing view of the situation. 

“T think it’s important to have 
your readers consider humans as 
the third natural predator in the 
natural evolution of deer,” he 
said. 

Buck identified the other two 
as being the wolf and the cougar, 
both of which have been extirpat- 
ed from the state of Vermont. 
Some wolves still live in southern 
Quebec. Cougars have been 
extirpated from the entire eastern 
seaboard except for some in 
Florida: While the cougar’s 
future is grim, wolves hold a little 
more promise as there are plans 
to reintroduce them into parts of 
Maine, northern New Hampshire, 
and parts of the Adirondacks. 
Vermont doesn’t contain enough 
untouched wilderness for them to 
live safely in. 

Peter Hope, professor of biol- 
ogy at Saint Michael’s College, 





Support 
The College Fund. 


Call 1-800-332-UNCF. 


The College Fund/UNCE 


A mind is a terrible thing to waste. 


Muzzleloader: Dec. 6-14 
Youth (under 15)/Disabled: Nov. 8,9 
Firearm: Nov. 15-30 


Antlerless: Dec 6-14, by lottery. 


‘I think it’s important 
to have your readers 
consider humans as 

the third natural 
predator in the evolu- 
tion of deer.’ 


John Buck, SMC Biology 
professor 


elaborated on this view, saying 
that with those predators gone, 
there is a need for humans to step 
in to control the deer population. 
If left uncontrolled, the deer pop- 
ulation would far exceed the car- 
rying capacity of the land, or the 
maximum number of species that 
the ecosystem can sustain. The 
deer would overgraze the plant 
life and all the organisms that 
depend on those plants would 
suffer greatly. The land would not 
be able to support that many deer 
and great numbers would surely 
starve to death during the winter. 
Newth expressed her disap- 
pointment in this situation. 
“It’s very unfortunate that we’ve 
put ourselves in the situation 
where we have to do this,” she 
said. “If a hunting season bal- 
ances out nature, then things have 
to be done. But if it has to be 
done, then every measure should 


Vermont Deer Hunting Schedule for 2003 


Archery: Oct. 4-26, Dec. 6-14 


cent archery, 17 percent muzzle— 
loader and 9 percent from Youth 
Hunter’s Weekend. 


Vermont hunters harvested a total 
of 16,633 deer in 2002. 53 per- 
cent were killed via firearm, 21 per 


be taken fo use every part of the 
deer.” 

While we have to deal with 
situations the best we can, it is 
very hard for people to give up 
their natural emotions. 

“Tt’s just the thought that we 
live in a culture where there’s the 
promotion of some sort of primal 
thrill in cold-blooded murder,” 
said Newth. “My biggest thing is 
just leave animals alone.” 

Deer in Vermont haven’t 
always been so numerous. 
According to “The Nature of 
Vermont” by former state natu- 
ralist Charles Johnson, deer were 
nearly extirpated from Vermont 
in the mid 1800’s. Increasing 
agriculture greatly diminished 
the deer’s habitat, and hunting 
was not regulated. With little 
wilderness, and no hunting sea- 
sons or limits on the number of 
deer that could be taken, the 
deer’s presence in Vermont near- 
ly disappeared. . 


From 1865 to 1895, it became — 


illegal to hunt deer. To bolster 
Vermont’s small deer population, 
other Whitetails were brought in 
from out of state. By 1930 the 
deer population was pretty 
healthy again. 

Today the deer have a high 
population. Vermont’s Act 250 
requires developers to satisfy a 
list. of requirements, including 
ecological ones, in order to 
obtain a permit to build. This act 







Required reading 
for anyone who 
knows a kid. 


if there’s a child you care about, anywhere in your life, 
then you should care about our public schools. 
For a free booklet that contains ways you can help 
improve education in America, call 1-800-96-PROMISE. 


Education 


&F 


Excelience Partnership 





‘It’s the thought that 
we live in a culture 
where there’s the pro- 
motions of some sort 
of primal thrill in 
cold-blooded mur- 
der.’ 


Alison Newth 


is, in part, intended to address the 
possible impacts of development 
and avoid damage to the natural 
resources and wildlife habitats. 
The act provides some protection 
for the deer's habitat, especially 
to stands of protective conifers, 
which are vital wintering areas 
for the deer. 

The cost of buying a hunting 
license in Vermont varies. 
Resident rifle hunters can expect 
to pay $16 while non-residents 
have to hand over $85 for the 
opportunity to bag a Vermont 
whitetail. There are separate deer 
hunting seasons, and more fees, 
for those wishing to try their luck 
with a bow or a muzzleloader. 
Two: days are set aside for youth 
(15 and under) and disabled hunt- 
ing. A special antlerless season, 
where permits are given out to 
hunters in a lottery, coincides 
with the muzzleloader season. A 
regular license entitles you to 
shoot a male deer with horns 
longer than one inch. » 

Along with hunting season 
comes the need for people to 
practice caution when around the 
woods. Hope said that while he 
considers the woods behind the 
300’s field safe from hunters, he 
would wear orange while enter- 
ing the woods across Vt. 15, 
opposite the school. Even though 
these woods are off limits to 
hunters, he said that he has heard 
gunshots coming from the area. 


EVERY DAY, THOUSANDS OF KIDS 
BRING GUNS TO SCHOOL. 


Find out how to get guns 
out of the hands of children. 


1-800-WE-PREVENT 


Not one mune best fife. 
Not one taore grieving family. 
Not ane mare. 
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Karaoke. Come participate in 
Top Hat Karaoke every 
Wednesday at 135 Pearl. Doors 
open at 9 p.m. No cover charge. 
21+ with ID. 


Transmissions. Transmissions 
with Elliot goes down every 
Wednesday: in the upstairs sec- 
tion of 135 Pearl. Doors open at 
9 p.m. No cover'charge. 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American kenpo karate at the 
Tarrant Aerobics Room. This 
class begins at 7:45 p.m. 654- 
6251. 


College Night with Robbie J. 
Cheap beverages and free pool 
every Wednesday at Club 
Millennium. Doors open at 10 
p.m. 21+. 


Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound. 
This Greek drama is directed by 
Kirk Everest, a professor of fine 
arts at St. Michael’s. There are 
four showings of this play Nov. 
12 through Nov. 15. All per- 
formances are at 8 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


THURSDAY 


“November 13 

- Queen City Rock. Elliott and, . 
Chia headline Queen City Rock 
every Thursday evening in the 
upstairs section of 135 Pearl. 
Doors open at 10 p.m. No cover 
charge. ; 


Reggae Massive with Itation 
Sound. There is no cover 
charge for this event that goes 
down at Club Millennium every 
Thursday at 10 p.m. 21+. 


Orphan 


ince the disease was first 
Ge approximately 

25 million people have 
died of AIDS. Because AIDS 
disproportionately kills people 
during their reproductive years, 
many children 
are left behind. 
HIV/AIDS has 
had a devastat- 
ing impact on 
children. One 
estimate claims 


that worldwide, JESSICA 


about 13 mil- ineeree 
lion children 

have lost one or Global AIDS 
more of their Watch 





parents to 
HIV/AIDS. By the year 2010, 
according to UNICEF, there will 
be an estimated 43 million chil- 
dren orphaned by AIDS. 

In East Africa, as in other 
AIDS affected parts of the world, 
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‘Lemons Descending’ 














Photo by Bette Marshall 


Cellist Matt Haimovitz comes to Club Metronome Novy. 15 at 7 
p-m. Haimovitz’s latest album, “Lemons Descending,’ came out 
in 2001. He is said to have been inspired by Jimi Hendrix’s rendi- 
tion of the “‘Star-Spangled Banner.” The Israeli-born Haimovitz 
is currently on a nationwide tour which has brought him to a 
wide range of venues from Las Vegas to Atlanta. Tickets cost $10. 
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FRIDAY 
November [4 


DJ Ey and DJ Llu. DJ Ev and 
DJ Llu spin top-40 music every 
Friday at the upstairs area of 

135 Pearl. Doors open at 10 p.m. 
Tickets are $5. 


Sjsi2 ct its 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American 

kenpo karate at the Tarrant 
Aerobics Room. This class 


crisis caused by AIDS 


the burden on families and com- 
munities is overwhelming the tra- 
ditional means of orphan assis- 
tance. This summer, I had the 
opportunity to research the vari- 
ous options that exist for orphans 
in East Africa. In the countries | 
examined orphans were tradition- 
ally absorbed into the extended 
family structure. Because of the 
ravaging effects of AIDS, this is 
gradually becoming less of an 
option. AIDS is an epidemic in 
its infancy. The number of peo- 
ple infected is rising exponential- 
ly and as more people of child- 
bearing age die, more children 
are left behind. 

What will happen to these 
children? I looked at what 
becomes of orphans living in 
Kenya. Due to large amounts of 
debt and other factors, the gov- 
ernments of these countries are 
not able to tackle this problem 


begins at.6-p.m.. 654-6251. 


Urban Flava. Come and hear 
hip-hop, reggae and old school 
muSic at Club Millennium every 
Friday at 9 p.m.. There is a $3 
cover charge for those 21 and 
older, and a $10 charge for those 
yonger than 21. 









ry 
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DJ Hedfonz. DJ Hedfonz plays 


Columns 
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alone. A number of non-govern- 
mental organizations have 
stepped in to help provide for the 
needs of these children. 

One of these organizations, 
the Reach-out Group, is located 
in Kisumu, Kenya. Hezekiah 
Nyaranga started the group in 
2001. The organization runs sev- 
eral programs designed to 
“restore hope to the community’s 
orphans and vulnerable chil- 
dren.” Reach-out runs a health 
care clinic that provides free 
medical services and medication 
to orphans. Reach-out also pro- 
vides a day care center so that 
older orphans who are now head- 
ing their households can drop off 
their younger siblings and keep 
attending school. Reach-out has 
a program that teaches orphaned 
girls dressmaking skills so that 
they can earn money to support 
their families. They also provide 








dance music every Saturday at 
the upstairs section of 135 Pearl. 
Doors open at 10 p.m. Tickets 
are $5. 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American kenpo karate at the 
Tarrant Aerobics Room. This 


class begins at 3 p.m. 654-6251 


Urban Flava. Come and hear 
hip-hop, reggae and old-school 
music at Club Millennium every 
Saturday. There is a $3 cover 
charge for those 2] and over and 
a $10 charge for those under 21. 
Doors open at 9 p.m. 
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Soul Skillet. Come hear soul 
and R&B music at 135 Pearl. 
This event is from 9 p.m. until 
midnight every Sunday. There 
is no cover charge. 





Misbehavin’. Saint J plays this 
event every Wednesday at 135 
Pearl. Doors open at 9 p.m. 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American Kenpo Karate at the 
Tarrant Aerobics Room. This 
class begins at 9 p.m. 654-6251. 


The Governor’s-‘Table. Former 
Vermont Gov. Madeleine Kunin 
will hold her weekly roundtable. 
Students, faculty and staff are 
encouraged to attend. This 
event is in the Alliot Student 
Center’s Greensleeves. 


The People Speak: A Debate 
on the Role of America in The 
World. Sponsored by St. 
Michael’s, the Vermont Council 
on World Affairs and the 
Vermont League of Women 
Voters. Similar events take 
place around the country during 


November. This event is at 7 
p.m. in the McCarthy Arts 
Center. 


Liquid Lounge. Liquid Lounge 
with Monaco and Capsule play 
135. Pearl every Tuesday., The 
club opens at 7:30 p.m. No 
cover charge. 


Thrashback ‘80s Night with 
Tricky Pat and Robbie J. 
event is free and takes place 


This 


every Tuesday at Club 
Millennium. Doors open at 10 
pent 21: 


Jim Branca. This is a free 
blues jam at Nectar’s every 
Tuesday from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Jim Branca hosts. 


“Women Leaders Across 
Generations.” This is a panel 
discussion sponsored by the 
Women’s Center. Former 
Vermont Gov. Madeleine Kunin 
moderates. The discussion takes 
place at 7 p.m. in the 
International Commons. 








Karaoke. Come participate in 
Top Hat Karaoke every 
Wednesday at 135 Pearl. Doors 
open at 9 p.m. No cover charge. 
21+ with ID. 


Transmissions. Transmissions 
with Elliot goes down every 
Wednesday in the upstairs sec- 
tion of 135 Pearl. Doors open at 
9 p.m. No cover charge. 


College Night with Robbie J. 
Cheap beverages and free pool 
every Wednesday at Club 
Millennium. Doors open at 10 
p-m. 21+. 


must be dealt with 


the required school uniforms to 
orphans who cannot afford them. 
Reach-out is just one of many 
programs in East Africa that is 
helping AIDS orphans. Despite 
the amazing work it is doing for 
these children, Reach-out is in 
desperate need of funding. When 
I interviewed Nyaranga this sum- 
mer, Reach-out’s medical clinic 
had been closed due to the 
increased volume of children in 
need of care.. The landlord raised 
the rent of the building used for 
the center and Reach-out is now 
unable to make rent. A donor 
gave Reach-out a plot of land to 
build its own center on, but the 
group cannot afford the building 
materials. 

The last time I communicat- 
ed with Nyaranga, Reach-out 
only had $125 to begin its build- 
ing project. 

“We have up to the end of 


the month to stay in the building 
and if we don’t find a way out the 
activities that we do for the chil- 
dren will be affected,” Nyaranga 
said in a recent letter. “We do 
hope that somebody may come to 
our rescue so that we can contin- 
ue to help the children of our 
community.” 

Today, 8,600 people died of 
AIDS. Undoubtedly some left 
behind children. It is time for us 
to take action and give a little bit 
to an organization that is doing a 
lot. If you are interested in help- 
ing these orphans please contact 
me or send a check in care of 
Hezekiah Nyaranga, Reach-out 
Group, P.O. Box 425, Kisumu, 
Kenya. 


Contact Jessica Bassett at 
jbassett@smevt.edu 
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ollege is billed as one of 
the high points of life, a 
time when one can be 


totally carefree. 
Not quite. 
‘For many college students 
this is not the case. According to 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health, suicide is the third lead- 
ing cause of death among young 
people 15 to 24 years of age. 
Additionally, suicide is the sec- 
OU Cs C BUI teen 
killer of col- 
lege students. 
T hie see 
chilling facts 
were com- 
pounded by 
three separate 








we MatTHEW 
suicides at A.M. Las 
New xo Lashing Out 
University 
this semester. 
Eighteen-year-old Stephen 


Bohler and 20-year-old Jack 
Skolnik jumped from the balcony 
of the school’s library in the 
course of a month. Sophomore 
Michelle Gluckman fell from the 
window of a building near cam- 
pus Oct. 18. 

According to the Jed 
Foundation, a non-profit organi- 
zation committed to reducing 
young adult suicide rates, almost 


Lives 1n peril 


Confronting the alarming suicide rate among college students 


1,100 suicides are projected to 
occur on college campuses this 
year. In all, 7.5 of every 100,000 
college students take their own 
lives and one in 12 students have 
devised a suicide plan. The Jed 
Foundation also said that “sui- 
cide killed more young adults 
than AIDS, cancer, heart disease, 
pneumonia, birth defects, stroke, 
influenza and chronic lung dis- 
ease combined” in 1998. 

Wow. Something has gone 
terribly wrong. 

College is ripe with things 
that could send a student over the 
edge, particularly rampant drug 
and alcohol use. Many college 
students suffer from depression, 
an illness that is greatly exacer- 
bated with frequent drug and 
alcohol use. Many of those who 
have committed suicide had at 
least one active, diagnosable 
mental illness at their time of 
death. Of the 4 million people 
who left for college this year, 1.5 
million of them will experience 
depression, according to the 
National Mental Health 
Association. 

Students are continually told 
by peers, professors and parents 
that they need to garner high 
marks on exams and written 
assignments or else their grade 


point averages will plummet. If 
that happens, they are made to 
think that their lives will be for- 
ever ruined and they will die pen- 
niless and lonely: This causes 
intense grade competition 
between classmates, forever fos- 
tering feelings of inadequacy 
when one does not earn the same 
mark as the student in the next 
seat over. 

The cost of college is sky- 
rocketing. Logically, many stu- 
dents have to take out hefty stu- 
dent loans and as graduation 
approaches, the worry of getting 
a job and paying off debts 
becomes much more prevalent. 
Some students hold down work- 
study and off-campus jobs — on 
top of a huge academic course 
load — to pay their way through 
school. Others have utilized 
another method — the evil credit 
card — to cover costs, resulting in 
more debt that is not good for the 
psyche. A bleak financial situa- 
tion is downright depressing. 

Things have got to change. 
Judging from experience, the 
academic element of college trig- 
gers enormous depression. To 
cope with this, professors must 
understand that college students 
are juggling numerous classes 
that each offer sizable amounts of 


Show us the cash — . 


Students should know how tuition money is spent 


ere at St. Michael’s 
Hee we pay 
upwards of $30,000 for 


tuition, room and_ board. 
Undoubtedly, that number will 
increase next year and the year 
after that. My question is why? 
The number rises every single 
year and it is not explained why 
that is necessary. If the trustees 
or President Marc vanderHeyden 
have explained it, I have never 
heard it. This is part of the prob- 
lem here at St. Michael’s — peo- 
ple are very 
secretive when 
it comes to 
money. 

I am not 
suggesting 
some sort of 
conspiracy but 





I feel that the ISABELLE 
process could View From 
be more open. the Left 





instance, 
what percentage of our tuition 
goes towards what? For every 
dollar I spend to come here, how 
much goes towards professor’s 
salaries, physical plant and the 
many other expenditures? The 
costs to run this school must be 
astronomical and | am sure every 
dollar is used. My concern is that 
not all those dollars are spent the 
way | would like them to be. As 


For 


a St. Michael’s student, I would 
like a say in the process. 

In public high schools, the 
process is public. There is usual- 
ly a committee that oversees a 
proposed budget by the superin- 
tendent and then makes sugges- 
tions. Next, the school board 
votes on it before it is sent to the 
public for a vote. Granted, St. 
Michael’s is not a public institu- 
tion and is not required to do this. 
However, it would be nice to 
have a more open process and 
seek out student opinions. After 
all, the college exists for us and 
we need to have a voice in how it 
is run. 

I would assume that the 
tuition increases are largely due 
to health insurance costs, as this 
has affected every industry in 
America. However, there has 
been new construction on cam- 
pus with the Hoehl Welcome 
Center, Cashman Hall and the 
two other residences being built. 
More construction is planned. 
How much of the rise in tuition is 
attributed to this? Was all the 
money used to build these places 
donated? These are questions 
that I have not heard the answers 
to. 

Maybe the answers to my 
Maybe 
this newspaper and The Echo 


questions are out there. 


This is part of the 
problem here at St. 
Michael’s — people 
are very secretive 
when it comes to 
money. 


need to do a better job communi- 
cating to students what the 
administration says. Either way, 
the communication is breaking 
down and needs to be fixed. | am 
not asking for a totally open sys- 
tem like the one that exists for 
public schools. What I am asking 
for is more information and a bet- 
ter understanding of how my 
money is spent. My challenge to 
the administration is simple and 
two fold: do not raise tuition next 
year and come to a Student 
Association meeting and briefly 
explain where our money goes. 

I love this school and every- 
thing that it offers. I just want to 
make sure that I can afford to go 
here and that others can afford it 
as well. 


Contact JP Isabelle at 
Jisabelle@smcvt.edu 





homework. It is not healthy to be 
pinned to a book or computer 
screen each day finishing home- 
work until 2 in the morning after 
a full day of classes and work. 
Students can’t indulge in 
healthy relaxation or, most 
importantly, seek mental health 
services with such rigorous, time- 
consuming academic and work 


schedules. The acknowledgment - 


of this, as well as proper action 
on the part of our professors is an 
essential first step in the right 
direction. 

The scenario of the unstable 
family has become all too com- 
mon. Thus, many college stu- 
dents are coming from strife-rid- 
den homes that have experienced 
significant instability. College is 
supposed to offer a way out of 
this, the proverbial key to the 





promise land. Unfortunately, for 
a growing number of young peo- 
ple, it is not. 

Nobody definitively knows 
what drives college students to 
suicide. Perhaps the overwhelm- 
ing stress that is created by never- 
ending academic obligations and 
unhealthy decision making is 
what did them in. Maybe it is a 
rocky family life or the breakup 
with a_ significant other. 
Whatever the cause may be, col- 
lege brings about many trials and 
tribulations, sometimes to such a 
degree that it pushes students to 
take their own lives. 


Contact Matthew A.M. Lash at 
mlash@smcvt.edu. The Defen- 
der welcomes your views at 
defender @smcvt.edu 


Where to get help if you are depressed 


St. Michael’s College offers mental health services in its 
Student Resource Center. There are three full-time personal 
counselors on staff - Linda Hollingdale, David Landers and 
Kate Maynard. Clients work closely with their counselors to 


determine how much care is needed. This is a free, strictly 
confidential service to St. Michael’s students. There is no 
cap on the number of times a student can see a counselor. _ 
For more information, call (802) 654-2547 or e-mail 
lhollingdale@smevt.edu 





mice 


Did you know? 


Botswana has premier African economy 


otswana has once again 
come out on top among 
African economies, 


according the World Economic 
Forum’s latest 2003-2004 Global 
Competitiveness Report. 

The report was issued Nov. 3 
in Washington, D.C. Published 
annually since 1979, the Global 
Competitiveness Report is wide- 
ly considered to be the most 





authoritative, up-to-date and 
comprehensive data source avail- 
able.» on. «: the 423 a 
comparative 

strengths and 

weaknesses of 

the leading 

economies of 

the world. 

This year THATO 
Botswana is RATSEBE 
among the 102 Guest 
industrialized Columnist 
and emerging 
economies that 
are profiled in the report. 


According to this year’s report, 
Finland has emerged the most 
competitive economy in the 
world, while the United States is 
in the second position followed 
by Sweden, Denmark, Taiwan 
and Singapore. 

The rankings are based on a 
comparative survey of growth 
potential as well as current busi- 
ness competitiveness. The survey 
seeks to examine key factors that 
contribute to creating conditions 
for sustained growth around the 





world, with a particular focus on 
the macroeconomic environment, 
the quality of national institu- 
tions and the state of infrastruc- 
ture. : 

Botswana’s outstanding 
position in this year’s report 
places it ahead of much of 
Europe, as well as Asia and Latin 
America. It also follows, and is 
consistent with, Botswana’s top 
ranking for good governance in 
Africa, according to the Public 
Institutions Index, which was 
released last June at the Africa 
Economic Summit in Durban, 
South Africa. 

The Public Institutions 
Index, when combined with the 
Technology Index and_ the 
Macroeconomic Environment 
Index, is a major component in 
determining the World Economic 
Forum’s overall Competitiveness 
Index. * 

In this respect it dovetails 
with the annual worldwide 
Corruption Perception study car- 
ried out by Transparency 
International, which has also 
consistently ranked Botswana 
among the world's least corrupt 
societies. 

All of this is a wonderful 
reason to consider Botswana 
when thinking about touring 
Africa. 


Contact Thato Ratsebe at 
tratsebe @smcvt.edu 
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Sports 





Athlete of the Week: | 
Sara Pope 


Senior 
- Psychology and Spanish 
Soccer 


Why athlete of the week: 
Was named to the 2003 
Academic District | College 
Division Women's Soccer 
Team. 


‘Home: West Springfield, 
Mass. 


: High school: West Springfield. 


_ Started playing: When | was 
five years old. 


‘Why SMC: Size, location, dis- 


tance from home, soccer 
played a part in my decision. 


Team strength: Character. 
We've got it on and off the 
field. 


Best SMC memory: Every 
minute I’ve spent with my 
team. Practice or game, 

win or lose, one fan or one- 
hundred fans, England or 
America. | wish | realized that 
earlier. 


_ In your free time: Free time? 


Plans for after 

graduation: | haven't exactly 
decided yet. More schooling 
is in the future, but first 1’m 
due for-some rest, relaxation 
and family time. 





Women’s soccer season comes to an end 


Team will lose eight seniors to graduation after final game of the year 


By Aaron Spaulding 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
soccer team ended their season 
on Oct. 28 with a 1-0 loss to 
Bryant College. The loss ended a 
season of high expectations and 
the playing careers of eight sen- 
iors. 

“Words can’t even describe 
the feeling right now,” said cap- 
tain midfielder, senior Suzanne 
Fontas. “We're so close, and to 
end it like this really hurts.” 

Despite the abrupt ending, 
the season wasn’t all downhill for 
the soccer team. Although they 
started the season 0-3, they 
weren't ready to give up. The 
Knights rolled off 3 straight wins, 
including a big 4-1 win over a 
strong Southern Connecticut 
State University team. 

“Beating South Connecticut 
was big for us,” said Fontas. 
“We just really didn’t win any 
other big games.” 

The rest of the season was up 
and down, ending with a 9-9 
record, 5-9 in the NE-10 confer- 
ence. After three straight wins, 
the team went without a winning 
streak of more than two games 
for the rest of the season. A 2-0 
loss at Stonehill College dashed 
the hopes of making the 
Northeast-10 Conference play- 
offs. The St. Michael’s women’s 
soccer team has not missed the 
playoffs in three years. 

“We knew after losing to 
Stonehill we weren’t going to 
make it,” said first year defender 
Mary Bullis. “We knew we still 
had two games left, and most of 
us had tears in our eyes.” 


“TI wish it was a 
better outcome 
because of the 
quality of our 
team. But I have 
no complaints 
about it.” 


Abigail Lemanski 
women’s soccer goalie 


Many of those tears were 
shed for the senior class. The 
eight seniors on the team have 
played together since their first 
year, and are extremely close, 
said Fontas. The team will be 
losing a lot of depth, not only in 
talent, but personalities, she con- 
tinued. 

Coach Marcel Choquette 
shared in the disappointment. 

“We worked way too hard 
the last three years to get to this 
point,” said Choquette. “We did- 
n’t get goals when we needed to 
get goals. We didn’t make plays 
when we needed to make plays, 
and we didn’t get it done.” 

Choquette and the remaining 


_members of the team don't have 


time to be upset. Replacing the 
eight seniors is an extremely dif- 
ficult process, but Choquette 
seems prepared. 

“We started recruiting hard 
several months ago,” said 
Choquette. - ; 


The Lady Knights will need 
a goalie to replace senior captain, 
Abigail Lemanski, who was the 
only goalkeeper they had this 
season. Lemanski started 38 
straight games, and is a huge 
loss. However, there are about 
eight or nine goalies that have 
expressed interest in the pro- 
gram, said Choquette. 

The season did not end the 
way the team had hoped, but 
instead of dwelling on the nega- 
tives, the team seems ready to 
look ahead. 

“T really liked the team,” 
said Bullis. “I’m looking for- 
ward to next year because I know 
what to expect now.” 

Sophomore Judy Cronin is 
curious to see what lies ahead for 
the team. . 

“We’re going to have a com- 
pletely different team next year,” 
said Cronin. “We have a lot of 
first-years with a lot of potential, 
and we’re going to move on and 
take next year as a brand new 
year.” 

Lemanski said she is disap- 
pointed it's all over, but she's not 
bitter. 

*T wish it was a better out- 
come because of the quality of 
our team,” she said. “But I have 
no complaints about it.” 

The end of the 2003 
women’s soccer season said 
good-bye to a tight group of sen- 
iors, and fueled the fire for under- 
classmen to come back and reach 
the high expectations they set for 
themselves. 


Quote of the week 


“People are more emotional about their college teams than they are 
about their stock portfolios.” 


Sherron Watkins, 


whistleblower in Enron financial scandal 





- Knight 


Writer 


Jump Ball 


With fall sports wrapping 
up, gym doors open across the 
country, waiting for college bas- 
ketball to begin. Students are 
preparing to see what players 
have been working for in the pre- 
season, in the most watched and 
anticipated sport on most college 
campuses, 

At the Division I level, all 
eyes are on the men and women 
at the University of Connecticut. 
Both teams notched the number 
one spot in preseason polls. 

Senior Diana Taurasi returns for 
themes WOMCH Se 
team and junior | 
Emeka Okafor { 
returns for the 


men. 
The Lady 
Huskies quite 
possibly have JESSICA 
the most Pressure HANCHETTE 
on them, coming 
he Sports 
off winning a : 
Editor 


national champi- 
onship and 
returning every player from last 
year’s roster. 

The men hope to continue to 
improve off last year’s season. 
The team returns great talent in 
Okafor and senior Taliek Brown. 





Closer to home, in the 
Division II level of the 
Northeast-10 conference, the 


women of Bentley College find 
themselves back in the number 
one spot in preseason polls. The 
team is the defending NE-10 reg- 
ular season and tournament 
champions. Bentley is ranked 
second in the nation after coming 
off of a. loss in the NCAA 
Division II national champi- 
onship last season. 

On the men’s side, UMass 
Lowell holds the number one 





‘Throw the ball 
up, let the whistles 
blow and let the 
players hit the 
court for what 
hopes to be a great 
year.’ 


position after being NE-10 regu- 
lar-season and tournament cham- 
pions. 

The St. Michael’s, men’s 
team finds themselves in the thir- 
teenth spot out of fifteen teams in 
the NE-10. The men ended last 
season with a 10-17 record. The 
squad will be lead by senior Ben 
Smith and sophomore Chase 
Graves. 

The St. Michael’s women 
hope to continue the success it 
had last season. The team was 
ranked tenth in the coaches pre- 
season poll out of fifteen teams. 

The women have a new head 
coach this season. Jen Niebling 
replaced Sue Duprat after twen- 
ty-seven years at St. Michael’s. 
The coaching change was much 
needed and it should be just what 
the teams to reach its full poten- 
tial. 

No matter what division of 
basketball is being played, let the 
season begin. Throw the ball up, 
let the whistles blow, and let the 
players hit the court for what 
hopes to be a great year. 





Weekend Highlights 


Women’s Hockey was defeated 
by Southern Maine, 2-1, on Nov. 
7 and, 7-1, Nov. 8. The team will 
face off against Cortland on 
Nov. 15 at 6 p.m. 


Volleyball won its final game of 
the. season against Franklin 
Pierce on Nov. 8. Senior Katie 
Herb recorded her 1,000 career 
dig in the win, and teammate 
Heather Frame accounted for 
53 assists in the match. The 
team completed its most suc- 
cessful season since 1995. 


Swimming men’s and women’s 
teams lost to UMass-Dartmouth 
on Nov. 8. The team will com- 
pete in the Bentley Invitational 
on Nov. 16 at 10:30 a.m. 


Women’s Soccer senior Sara 
Pope was named to the 2003 
Academic. District | College 
Division Women's Soccer Team. 
The team is selected by the 
College Sports Information 
Directors of America. 


Men’s Basketball was ranked 
thirteenth out of fifteen teams 
in the NE-10 conference in the 
preseason coaches poll. The 
team will start its season on 
Nov. 21 in the Doc Jacobs 
Thanksgiving Classic. 


Women’s’ Basketball was 
ranked tenth out of fifteen 
teams in the NE-10 conference 
coaches preseason poll. The 
team kicks off its season on the 
road against Green Mountain 
College on Nov. 18. 
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Scoreboard 


Men’s Hockey 

11/15 vs. Castleton State 
at 3 p.m. 

11/21 at Connecticut 
College at 7:30 p.m. 


Women’s Hockey 
(0-2-0, 0-2-0 ECAC East) 
11/7 SMC 1, Southern 
Maine 2 

11/8 SMC 1, Southern 
Maine 7 

11/15 vs. Cortland at 6 
p.m. 


Volleyball 

(12-14, 4-10 NE-10) 
11/4 SMC 3, Plattsburgh 
State | 

11/ 8 Franklin Pierce 2, 
SMC 3 


Swimming 

11/ 8 SMC Men 107, 
UMass-Dartmouth 109 
SMC Women 99, UMass- 
Dartmouth 141 

11/16 Bentley Invitational 
at 10:30 a.m. 

11/19 vs. Norwich at 4 
p.m. 


Men’s Basketball 
11/21 Doc Jacobs 
Thanksgiving Classic 
SMC vs. Felician at 7:30 
p.m. 


Women’s Basketball 


11/18 at Green Mountain 
College at 7 p.m. 


Skiing 
1/23-1/24 Colby Carnival 
at Sugarloaf Mountain 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 


(802) 654-2SMC 
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Everybody in the pool 





| 
| 
| 


Photo by Jacob Shumway 


Members of the swim team do laps in the pool during practice. The teams lost to UMass-Dartmouth on Nov. 8. and will face Bentley on Nov.16. 


Men’s and women’s swim teams hit the blocks as its season gets underway 


By Mike Kelley 
Staff Writer 


The 2003-2004 swimming 
season has officially began, but 
the team has been training since 
late September with captain’s 
practices, to get the first-year 
students oriented with the team 
and to get everyone in shape. 

Both the men’s’ and 
women’s teams are off to a good 
start. The teams both finished 
first in the opening meet of the 
season on Oct. 25 against Colby- 
Sawyer and University of New 
England. 

“The first meet went really 
well. Lets of people had good 
swims. I was very proud of them 
all,” said the women’s team co- 
captain, senior Elizabeth O’Hara. 

Men’s team co-captain jun- 
ior Brandon Beauchemin agreed 
saying everyone swam better 
than expected. Beauchemin has 
high expectations for the team 
this year and hopes to get the 
individual times down so at the 
New Engiand’s, meet the team 
can do their best. 

“We. are a lot stronger this 
year than last year,” Beauchemin 
said. 





One last 
hit 


The volleyball team 
ended its season with a 
win against Franklin 


Pierce on Nov. 8. 


Photo by Jacob Shumway 


The men’s team, which fin- 
ished with a record of 2-7 last 
year, has more people on its ros- 
ter this year. The addition of 
more swimmers only strengthens 
the team. 

“The increase in numbers 
gives us some real depth. 
Hopefully, having more people 
will result in more victories,” 
head coach Jim Donoghue said. 

The women’s team is com- 
ing off a 6-3 season, and is look- 
ing for another solid year. Last 
year, the team finished fifth out 
of twenty teams who competed 
in the New England’s tourna- 
ment. 

“As a team, our chances 
look good,” sophomore Ellie 
Hedden said. 

Hedden hopes to win more 
dual meets this year and place 
higher in the New England’s, but 
overall have a good season. 

One of the team strengths is 
the returning swimmers. The 
men’s team expects another 
strong season out of senior 
Logan St. Peter, sophomore Nick 
Mack, and diving captain senior 
Adam Forrest along with strong 
swims by the first years. 

“The first-years bring a lot 


‘The first meet 
went really well. 
Lots of people had 
good swims. I was 
very proud of 
them all.’ 


Elizabeth O’Hara 
Senior co-captain 


to the team, it just clicks,” 
Beauchemin said. 

Along with the new swim- 
mers, returning swimmers junior 
Eliza Delaney, junior Katie 
Mazurek and junior Maura 
Cunningham, along with O’ Hara 
and Hedden, look to lead the 
women’s team. 

Mazurek hopes to continue 
her strong swimming career. She 
currently holds personal records 
in the fifty free and one-hundred 
free, and team records in the two- 
hundred free relay, four-hundred 
free relay and eight-hundred free 


relay. 

Leadership is important 
early in the season, when the 
first-years are adjusting to a 
whole new level of swimming. 

Candice Quilty-Sadowsky, a 
first-year swimmer, said that col- 
lege swimming is “more inde- 
pendent, but also more demand- 
ing.” But she feels the same team 
atmosphere as high school swim- 
ming is still there. She said the 
team is like one big family. Her 
goal is to use this season as a 
learning experience and to get 
better in the future. _ 

First-year diver Mike 
DeGrandpre, who trained as a 
triathlete in high school, is join- 
ing a swim team for the first 
time. 

“Tt is very competitive, but 
there is a close bond between the 
team,” DeGrandpre said. 

He likes diving because it is 
really one-on-one and the coach 
is focused on the individuals. He 
wants to get better as a diver as 
the season progresses. 

The swim team’s next meet 
is will take place at the Bentley - 
Invitational in Waltham, Mass., 
on Nov. 16. 





